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A Comedy with Music 
By FLORENCE RYERSON and COLIN CLEMENTS 








Score and Lyrics 


By ANN RONELL 
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Based on the songs of Stephen Foster 
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e A piece of authentic Americana is this picture of a small town on the Ohio 
River a hundred years ago, that lusty period when the wild frontiersmen and 
their womenfolk were at odds with the more settled members of the community. 
A series of gay scenes tell the love story of Stephen Foster and Jeanie-with-the 
light-brown-hair. 


eee eeeewencennee ame 


By adapting Foster’s Ethiopian and minstrel numbers and contrasting them 
with his romantic love songs, Ann Ronell has contrived a superb musical back- 
ground for the comedy, which includes a minstrel show, and several scenes 
played in front of the curtain. 
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7 MALES — 3 FEMALES (7 Minstrel Men, Chorus, Extras, as desired) 








i Exterior Scene — Costumes, 1850 — Libretto, $1.00 — Piano and Vocal Score $4.00, Royalty, $50.00 
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Send for the 1950 Supplement to our Basic Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


THE HOUSE OF PLAYS 





25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. (Founded 1830) 7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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HIGH COMEDY 
FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


THREE DAMSELS AND A DAM 


By Mary Daugherty. In three acts for 
7W, 5M, 3 children and extras. One 
set with a scene before the curtain. A 
light-hearted and diverting comedy 
with high-spirited young people as the 
chief characters. The locale is Central 
or South America or one of our south- 
western states. 


Books, about $1. Royalty, $10. 


SHE FORGOT TO REMEMBER 


By Charles George, noted author of 
many successful plays. When a train 
wreck causes Elaine temporarily to lose 
her memory she creates enough havoc 
in a mountain resort hotel to cause 
almost everyone else to lose their minds. 


9W, 5M. One set. 
Books, 90¢. 


A SWIFT KICK 


By James F. Stone and Nathaniel E. 
Reeid. 7W, 7M. One set. Eros 
Sprockett, though a capable student, 
lacks courage and his school chum, 
Windy Allison, undertakes to provide 
Eros with some backbone with ludi- 
crous results. Director’s Manucript. 


Book, 90¢. Royalty, $25. 


Ask us to send you a free descriptive 
play catalogue. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3 


Royalty, $15. 





Lets Broadcast 
Just Published ! 


A textbook on the use of radio broad- 
casting as an educational tool in the 
secondary schools, written by Everett C. 
Braun, Public Schools, San Luis Obispo, 
Cal. and Frederick J. Stanley, radio 
writer and producer. Practical sugges- 
tions and ideas for school radio classes 
and broadcasting. All phases of radio 
broadcasting are treated, such as: Types 
of Programs, Planning the Program, 
Form of the Script, Timing the Program, 
Microphone Technique, Sound Effects, 


etc. 247 pages. Cloth bound. 


Price, $2.50 a copy 


Send for our general catalog of plays 
and entertainment material 


The Northwestern Press 
2200 Park Ave. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Royalty, $25.00. Books, 85c each 
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BAKER'S PLAYS 


Boston 11, Mass. Denver 2, Colorado 


Mention Dramatics 


NOTES 


by the 
EDITOR 


AND 


FOOTNOTES 
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“The value of dramatics in high school is 
commensurate with the wisdom of those in 
charge. If a director of dramatics chooses 
material wisely, students will become ac- 
quainted with the best in dramatic literature. 
If the director is capable, the casts and crews 
will receive valuable discipline in keeping 
appointments, in accepting direction and 
criticism objectively, and in cooperation. If 
the director is a good teacher, students will 
improve in personal skills, pronunciation, dic- 
tion, use of voice, control of bodily activity. 
If the director has common sense about fun 
and “horseplay,” the time and place and 
length of rehearsal periods, participation in 
dramatics can be a fine leisure time activity.” 
—Wynett Barnett in the September issue of 
the Wisconsin Idea Theatre Quarterly. 





The United States Centre of the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute in cooperation with 
UNESCO has designated March, 1950, as 
International Theatre Month. (Schools affili- 
ated with The National Thespian Society will 
observe International Theatre Week March 
5 through 11.) All theatre groups throughout 
the country are urged to present plays, pag- 
eants, musical shows, and dance programs 
designed to focus attention upon the life 
and customs of other peoples, for the purpose 
of promoting good will and better under- 
standing among nations. A list of suggestions 
for this national celebration will be available 
by January 1 from The National Thespian 
Society, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, 
Ohio. Requests for copies should be accom- 
panied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

o o o 


We are pleased with the number of col- 
leges and universities which are sponsoring 
drama clinics for secondary schools this sea- 
son. May their tribe increase! A directory of 
these events reported to us appears on page 19. 


The December issue of the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals is devoted to high school dramatics, 
with a wide variety of articles written by well- 
known leaders in the field. Every dramatics 
teacher in the country should possess a copy 
of this issue of the Bulletin, and every dra- 
matics teacher should make certain that a copy 
finds its way to the high school principal and 
the superintendent of schools. Fortunately, 
more than 15,000 principals are members of 
NASSP and will receive the December issue 
of the Bulletin. Copies may be ordered 
directly from the Association whose address is 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. . : 


A check made by Professor Franklin H. 
Knower of the Ohio State University shows 
that there were only 36 full-time teachers 
of speech and dramatics in Ohio high schools 
during the 1948-49 season. However 44% 
of the Ohio high schools offered one or more 
credit courses in speech during the same year. 


An article entitled “High School Students 
Rate Dramatic Arts” by your editor appeared 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Change of address should be promptly 
reported to us as the post office does 
not forward second-class matter. The 
old address, as well as the new, should 
be reported. 
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in the October issue of The Quarterly Journal 
of Speech. The article presents interesting 
data based upon a survey made by the author 
among 42 high schools, with over 800 students 
participating. 
o e 
The annual conventions of the Speech 
Association of America and the American Edu- 
cational Theatre Associations will he held at 
the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, December 28, 29, 
30. These are events that should be attended 
by all professionally-minded dramatics directors 
and speech teachers. See article on page 3. 
° ° o 


A wealth of extremely valuable information 
‘on the status of high school dramatics in 
Wisconsin is found in the September issue of 
the WISCONSIN IDEA THEATRE QUAR- 
TERLY. In his summary, editor Ronaid C. 
Gee makes these recommendations: 1. Imme- 
diate need for a clear-cut delineation of aims 
‘and objectives for high school dramatics. 
2. Development of definite teaching proce- 
dures. 3. Abolishment of all semblances of 
the “class play.” 4. Need for improved teach- 
er training for in-service as well as prospec- 
tive teachers of drama. 5. Demand that ‘each- 
er-training institutions furnish more  pecrsons 
trained in drama. 

& ® + 

We have traditionally urged high  +chool 
dramatics groups to furnish at least onc pro- 
gram in observance of the Christmas Season 
for the benefit of children in the community. 


The greater part of the contents oi our 
January issue of DRAMATICS will be de- 
voted to pictures of theatre activities spor 
sored by Thespian-affiliated high schools dur- 
ling the 1948-49 season. The publication o! 
articles and departments. will be resumed 1 
the February number. 


DRAMATICS 
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National Speech and Drama 
Conventions 


Large Attendance Promised for Annual Conventions Scheduled for 
Chicago’s Famed Stevens Hotel, December 28, 29, 30. 


attendance for the annual conven- 

tions of the Speech Association of 
America and the American Educational 
Theatre Association, scheduled for De- 
ember 28 through 30 at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. Delegates of these 
national groups, representing many parts 
of the nation, will convene for a three- 
day program of addresses, panel meet- 
ings, and discussion groups touching 
upon a wide variety of speech and 
theatre problems. 

Ainong the activities which will pre- 
cede the formal opening of the conven- 
tions is a meeting of officials of the 
American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion and representatives of allied theatre 
organizations, with the meeting sched- 
uled for December 26. A_ platform 
representing the educational theatre will 
be written at this meeting for presenta- 
tion at the national theatre conference 
to be held in Washington, D.C., in the 
spring. 

All organizations attending the Chi- 
cago conventions will meet for the first 
joint session on the morning of Decem- 
ber 28, with major addresses to be given 
by Dean James H. McBurney of North- 
western University, President of the 
Speech Association of America; Delyte 
W. Morris, President of the American 
Speech and Hearing Association; and 
Hubert Heffner, President of the Ameri- 
can Educational Theatre Association. 
At the close of this joint meeting, dele- 
gates of the various organizations will 
report to a wide range of sectional 
meetings. 


F ARLY registration indicates a record 


Speech Association of America 


Teachers and students interested in 
speech education will be especially in- 
terested in the SAA meeting on “Com- 
munications in Business,” which will be 
addressed by several leaders of business 
and industry. A sectional meeting on 
‘Oral Interpretation” will include short 
addresses by E. W. Ziebarth, Melvin R. 
White, J. Jeffrey Auer, Virgil A. Ander- 
sn, and Sara Lowrey. Highlighting 
the sectional meeting on “Semantics” will 
be an address by S. I. Hayakawa, inter- 
nationally-known scholar in the field of 
emantics. Another meeting which will 
attract much interest is that on “Preach- 
ing in America,” with Dr. G. Paul Butler 
of the New York Dam_y Mirror as one 


- Jof the speakers. For teachers of speech 


at the high school level, Dr. Karl F. 
Xobinson of Northwestern University 
vill sponsor a sectional meeting on 
lemonstration of teaching techniques. 


DECEMBER, 1949 


Other meetings sponsored by SAA will 
include experimental phonetics, adminis- 
tration of forensics, contemporary public 
address, voice and diction, college cur- 
riculum in television and radio, under- 
graduate speech curriculum, teacher 
education in speech, oral approach to 
literature, demonstration on speech 
teaching techniques in the elementary 
schools, philosophy of speech in a demo- 
cratic society, and the place of dis- 
cussion in American life. 

T. V. Smith, Maxwell professor of 
citizenship and philosophy at Syracuse 
University, will be the principal speaker 
at the luncheon sponsored jointly by 
all the associations on Thursday, De- 
cember 29. 


(Further particulars concerning the SAA 
program may be obtained by writing to; 
Dr. Loren Reid, Executive Secretary, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.) 


American Educational Theatre 
Association 


Those interested in theatre and drama 
will find the sectional meetings offered 
by AETA especially rewarding. Eldon 
Winkler of Wellesley College will pre- 
side over a sectional meeting on “Acting,” 
which will be addressed by F. Theodore 
Cloak, Lawrence Carra and Paul Treich- 
ler. The meeting on “Technical Produc- 
tion,” will include addresses by Stanley 
R. McCandless and Carl B. Cass, with 
Hunton D. Sellman presiding. Ronald 
Mitchell of the University of Wisconsin 
will preside over the meeting on “Play- 
writing,” with talks to be given by Jona- 
than Curvin and George McCalmon. 
One of the highlights of the AETA pro- 
gram will be the general session on 
“New Trends in Theatre Education,” 
with addresses to be given by Marjorie 
Dycke of the School of Performing Arts, 
New York City, F. Cowles Strickland 
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Ine stevens, Cnicago, Ili. 
World’s largest hotel. 





LUNCHEON 


The joint luncheon of conference dele- 
gates who are members of Alpha Psi 
Omega National Collegiate Dramatic 
Fraternity, Delta Psi Omega Dramatic 
Fraternity, and The National Thespian 
Society will be held on December 30, 
at 12:15 p. m. Reservations for this 
luncheon should be made at the Thes- 
pian information desk on the conven- 
tion floor. 











of Stanford University, and Lee Norvelle 
of Indiana University. This meeting 
will also include a lecture-demonstration 
on dance in drama given by Juana de 
Laban and Shirley Dodge. 


Meetings of the various work-project 
committees sponsored by AETA will 
also prove extremely worth while, with 
the committees devoting their attention 
to such subjects as audio-visual aids, 
children’s theatre, college and university 
theatre, contests, festivals and confer- 
ences, secondary school dramatics, and 
theatre architecture. Of particular in- 
terest to high school dramatics directors 
will be the sectional meeting on “High 
School Theatre” with Gwendolyn Freer 
as chairman. This meeting will be 
addressed by Marion Stuart, Wylie Feth- 
erlin, Dorothy H. Kirkland, and Mellie 
Luck. Another meeting of interest to 
high school directors will be concerned 
with “Technical Production.” Among 
those who will address this meeting are 
Harrison McCreath, Don Sobieske, and 
Gerald Irving. 


Children’s theatre will receive its share 
of attention during the course of a 
meeting presented under the chairman- 
ship of Sara Spencer, editor of The 
Children’s Theatre Press, with speakers 
including Mrs. Sheldon Thompson, Aur- 
and Harris, William Ireland Duncan, and 
Jony Conway. 


(Further information concerning the AE- 
TA program may be secured by writing to 
Wm. P. Halstead, Executive Secretary, De- 
partment of Speech, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan.) 


The convention programs also offer 
much in the way of recreation and en- 
tertainment for delegates. SAA will ofter 
a Reading Hour on December 28, from 
3:40 to 5:10 p.m. under the direction 
of Alethea Smith Mattingly, with Charles 
P. Green and Waunita Taylor Shaw as 
readers. SAA will present a second 
reading hour on December 29, under the 
supervision of Sara Lowray, with Wal- 
lace Bacon, Chloe Armstrong and How- 
ard Scammon as readers. AETA will 
sponsor a reception and social hour from 
4:00 - 4:30 p.m., December 28, and a 
tour of a television studio that evening. 
AETA will also sponsor a performance 
by the Northwestern University Theatre 
with Alvina Krause as director. Of 
course, Chicago offers a wide range of 
theatre entertainment available to dele- 
gates and their friends. 








Playwrights and heir Methods 


By TALBOT PEARSON 


Director, Stage, Inc., New Orleans, La. 


known as the author of Golden 

Boy, highly successful both as 
play and as movie. But the piece of 
dramatic writing that made him his 
name and which is still regarded by 
many people as his most powerful work 
is a long one-act called Waiting for 
Lefty. This was written in 1935, in the 
short space of three days, for a compe- 
tition in a New Theatre League Contest. 

William Saroyan banged out The 
Time of Your Life on a rented type- 
writer in a New York hotel room, break- 
ing off only at infrequent intervals to 
sally forth for food at a nearby Automat. 

Bernard Shaw used to write much of 
the dialogue for his early plays on the 
backs of old envelopes as he rode on 
the horse-drawn London buses; Goethe 
worked intermittently on Faust over 
the span of fifty-seven years, finishing 
the manuscript as he neared his eighty- 
second birthday. 

These illustrations of the different 
methods and speeds of dramatic authors 
are intended to prove nothing more 
than that every writer is a law unto 
himself; no good can come of attempt- 
ing to prove that works of art composed 
with careful deliberation are greater 
than those dashed off at white heat. 
The parallel of music makes any such 
argument untenable, since Beethoven 
spent eighteen months on the Eroica 
Symphony but Mozart worked so rapidly 
that the ink was often still wet as the 
sheets were laid on the players’ music 
racks. Beethoven was not to be hurried; 
Mozart, like many other great artists, 
was at his best with a deadline ten 
minutes away. 


C ‘iso ORD ODETS is perhaps best 


The actual time spent in writing down the 
play is not important. The dramatist who 
boasts (as Saroyan does) of his speed in trans- 
ferring thoughts to paper neglects to tell of 
the days and months when the play was taking 
shape in his brain. He fails to mention the 
sketches he may have made of this scene or 
that, of scraps of dialogue scribbled down in 
experiment, of actual scenes envisioned in his 
wakeful nights. It makes a better story to tell 
of the midnight oil, the red-hot typewriter and 
the sandwiches. Noel Coward puts it more 
frankly when he tells of the composition of 
one of his best-known plays. PRIVATE LIVES, 
which in his own words was “conceived in 
Tokyo, written in Shanghai and produced in 
London.” Since that was before the days of 
limitless air travel it is safe to suppose that the 
long sea journey offered opportunities for some 
alterations and improvements in the script. 


It is an axiom that as far as present- 
day Broadway is concerned, good plays 
are not written, they are re-written. 
Most of today’s smash hits have under- 
gone drastic revisions in rehearsal and 
even more violent change after the first 
out-of-town tryouts. The enormous costs 
of production and the odds of five-to- 
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one against success make everyone con- 
cerned with the play extremely nervous 
and frenziedly determined to leave noth- 
ing undone that may increase the 
chances of a favorable reception. 
Whether or not these cuttings, prunings 
and graftings actually do improve the 
quality of the scripts cannot ever be 
accurately known, but Broadway pro- 
ducers, directors and even actors are 
usually of one mind in believing. that 
second, third and so on up to Nth 
thoughts are best. Unless the author be 
Shaw or O’Neill he usually bows to the 
storm and makes the suggested revisions. 

Most of the playwright’s protection 
against interference with his script arises 
from his membership in the Dramatists’ 
Guild, which is the writers’ trade union. 
Alterations cannot be made without his 
consent, but many authors are only too 
anxious to rewrite dialogue and re- 
arrange scenes after they have watched 
a few rehearsals. Saroyan makes a few 
corrections in his original script, but 
has a passion for revision after seeing 
a full rehearsal. The present writer 
can vouch for the fact that after the 
first tryout in Boston of The Time of 
Your Life the author had the cast sum- 
moned early the next morning, offered 
some drastic revisions and even insisted 
upon recasting about half the characters. 


When a dramatist has reached the position 
of eminence of Bernard Shaw, Eugene O'Neill 
or Maxwell Anderson, he can insist upon the 
integrity of his script far more powerfully than 
younger or less illustrious writers. O’Neill’s 
words are sacred; no alterations are tolerated 
or may be discussed. Shaw is equally adamant 
about his published works, but he never has 
them printed until after the first production 
and by that time he has usually been very 
generous and tolerant of suggestions about min- 
or items such as some extra dialogue to take 
an actor on or off, some words to cover a 
difficult piece of business. But on the dialogue 
which reveals character or plot development — 





For Your Senior Class Play 


DOUBLE DOOR 


A Play in 3 Acts by Elizabeth McFadden 


A hit in New York and London. In the films 
by Paramount. It now challenges the best 
acting talent of the college and high school 
theatres. 


The scene which stands throughout is a fasci- 
natingly mysterious room in a palatial old house 
on Fifth Avenue, New York. Here one gener- 
ation opposes the next in a drama of powerful 
emotion. The characters are seven men, five 
women. 


“This one deserves especial thanks and hearty 
praises. It returns us to expertness and fas- 
cination and fine mood in the theatre. I can- 
not hope to see any better production than this 
all told this year.” Gitpert GaBRizL, American. 


Price: 85 cents Royalty: $25.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street 7623 Sunset Bivd. 
New York 19, N.Y. Hollywood 46, Celilf. 











Mention Dramatics 





This is the third in a series of seven arti- 
cles on Theatre Enjoyment prepared by 
Professor Pearson for readers of DRA- 
MATICS. The fourth article will appear 
in our February issue.—Editor. 
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or philosophic theory — no help needed, thank 
you. 

The Golden Age of American play. 
writing came in the decade following 
the first World War. It produced. be. 
sides O'Neill, such writers as Maxwell 
Anderson, Philip Barry, Sidney Howard | 
Robert Sherwood, George Kelly, Elmer} 
Rice and John Lawson. Sidney Howard} 
died at a tragically early age, but thef 
others are still alive and intermittently | 
active. Expert practitioners in comedy} 
such as George Kaufman, Moss Hart); 
S. N. Behrman and Philip Barry made! 
their mark at the same time and are 
still to be reckoned with. 

The following ten years introduced! 
the writers concerned with “social sig-| 
nificance” — Odets, Sidney Kingsley,” 
John Steinbeck, Irwin Shaw, Paul Green|) 
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and Lillian Hellman. Some of these\) * 
writers now spend most of their time} —" 
on college campuses or in Hollywood} 2 
but they still write plays. Saroyan be-) oo 
longs in this group, but he no longer} "2 
seems interested in what the theatre | dist 
can do for him. = 
Since the last war two promising writers or 

have emerged — Arthur Miller and Tennessee [ B 
Williams, and both of these young men have} 9°) 
made their mark with treatments of tragic} dou 

themes. Williams’ three plays, “THE GLASS f of 
MENAGERIE, A STREETCAR NAMED DE- } Jeg: 
SIRE and SUMMER AND SMOKE are all f 

closely related in theme and treatment. Mil | * 
ler’s two plays, ALL MY SONS and DEATH }) o 4 
OF A SALESMAN, are widely different and Je 
exhibit greater versatility. » time 
The English theatre is even less ex-f - 
citing. Bernard Shaw still lives, but his} w,. 
plays have long been regarded as rank-f writ 
ing with those of Shakespeare andf 90 
Sheridan as classics. At the age of ninety- . I 
n 


three, he no longer has a new dramatic 
message. Yet his greatest play, Saint ypc 
Joan, was written when he was close f in § 
to seventy. - ders 

James Bridie, J. B. Priestley and Noel § *te 


Coward are now almost elder statesmen "e 
of the London stage. Emlyn Williams f jnq 


seems only to write when he can see fas a 
a good part for himself. Terence Rat-f shou 
tigan began slowly with French Without }® 
Tears and has done his best work in 
the latest play of his to be secn Ff jug 
America, The Winslow Boy. In spite feral 
of his Hibernian name, he mu:t be fstea 
counted as an English playwrigh!, but] 7 
there are two genuine Irish playw:ights f off, 
who write slowly but produce fine work. f an 
Sean O’Casey (The Plough and the Stars, } mj. 
Juno and the Paycock) and Paul Vin: J maj 
cent Carroll (Shadow and Subsiance,  tioy 
The White Steed) both make few conf tha 
cessions to popular taste of Broadway In| 
requirements, but their work is aiways}a ; 
memorable, and of a quality likely t0fcap 
prove lasting. gui 
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Stage model f 
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a Winterset designed by Jo Mielziner for Guthrie McClintic’s production of 
the play by Maxwell Anderson, which opened at the Martin Beck Theatre on September 25, 
1935. (Photograph courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art.) 
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French writers have given Broadway 


) some of its most exciting and provocative 
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) plays during the past few years. Jean 
» Paul-Sartre, the high-priest of Existen- 
» tialism, has been at once shocking and 


| disturbing with No Exit and The Re- 
| spectful Prostitute, and gained his larg- 
‘est audience with Red Gloves, aided 


F not a little by the presence of Charles 
» Boyer in the leading role. Jean Girau- 
\doux is currently a name as the author 


(of The Madwoman of Chaillot, and 
| Jean Anouilh became known to America 
| as the maker of the modern adaptation 
| of Antigone. 

, Just as there can be no set rules about the 
time or place of the actual writing, the putting 
| down on paper, of a play, so there can be 
'none for the form in which it is written. 
) Writers tend to fall into categories: O'Neill 
' writes tragedies, Shaw writes comedies, and 
}so on. But no tragic writer can succeed unless 
he has a mastery of all the elements that go 
to make up the dramatic form. O'Neill wrote 
delightfully comic scenes in AH, WILDER- 
NESS!: Shaw made vivid the inquisition scene 
‘in SAINT JOAN. A writer like Maxwell An- 
-derson can scale the heights of poetry and ex- 
alted expression and be able to interpolate 
scenes which are full of the earthiest kind of 
humor. Robert Sherwood can do the same, 
and if we are apt to think of Noel Coward 
as a sort of Peck’s bad boy of the boudoir we 
should recall his many deeply affecting scenes 
in CAVALCADE. The great musician writes an 
andante and a scherzo with equal facility; the 
great dramatist, like Shakespeare, can intro- 
duce the gravedigger just before Ophelia’s fun- 
eral or give us the Porter in MACBETH. No 
great play was ever written all in one key. 


There are schools and colleges which 
offer courses in playwriting and make 
an honest attempt to formulate certain 
tules for the guidance of aspiring dra- 
matic writers. There can be no objec- 
tion to this, even for no other reason 
than that it is necessary to know the 
tiles before you can break them. If 
a playwriting class, acting as a jury, 
can at least pronounce a verdict of 
guilty on some undramatic, ill-advised 
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attempts, it may save much time and 
avoid later heartbreak for the beginning 
writer. It may certainly help him to 
condense and prevent diffusion of his 
ideas. 

A play is much harder to write 
than a novel. Repetition, verbosity, long 
descriptive passages, details of external 
characterization have no place on the 
stage. They may be all very well in 
Anthony Adverse or Ivanhoe but an 
audience will sit for two and a half 
hours at the most and ask for action all 
of that time. Action need not mean 
physical activity, but it must mean 
movement of the plot or development 
of the characters. The great playwright 
remembers that the actors will be seen; 
he need not describe (through the 
dialogue of others) their dresses or 
costumes. They will themselves speak 
and reveal their emotions; they do not 
need to be analyzed by the others on 
the stage. They cannot be allowed to sit 
and chat aimlessly, as people do in 
ordinary life; they must move the story 
forward by every speech they utter. 


To write a play that will gain and hold an 
audience calls for intense discipline. This may 
be learned through playwriting classes and the 
criticism of one’s peers, but it is better learned 
the hard way, by the “auto da fe” that is ad- 
ministered by the presence of an actual paying, 
unfamiliar audience. All these successful play- 
wrights have had their failures and profited by 
them. They have gone to see the works of oth- 
ers performed and noted the reception ac- 
corded the themes, the material and the tech- 
nique of more established practitioners. It is 
not enough to have something to say; the meth- 
od of saying it is sometimes even more impor- 
tant. But technique, of itself, however well 
mastered, is useless without power, sincerity 
and truth. 


The Venetian dramatist Gozzi main- 
tained that there were no more than 
thirty-six tragic (that is to say, dramatic ) 
situations. Schiller, the German, tried 
hard to find more, but was unable to 


discover even as many as Gozzi. Goethe 
confirmed the Gozzi findings after years 
of research. Actual variations in plot, 
story or situation are therefore limited; 
the treatment of the characters who are 
caught up in those situations can have 
no limitations. 

Most playwrights usually start off 
with a character or a central portrait. 
This may be someone they have known 
or heard about. From thinking about 
and living with that character an author 
next imagines him or her caught up in 
a situation. The most usual one is that 
which imposes restrictions upon the 
characters movements; he is restless, 
dissatisfied and seeking a change. This 
is a useful and always dramatic begin- 
ning. The character must, however, be 
more than merely dissatisfied; he must 
long for something else and know what 
that something is. In short he must 
have a goal, an objective, even if it be 
no more than the desire to get rich, 
marry a girl or win a race. 

A playwright usually lives with a character 
or an idea for many days, even months, before 
getting down to the typewriter. The actual 
writing is, for many successful authors, sheer 
agony and they frequently postpone the job 
until the last possible moment. But there is 
labor in the thinking-out process and once the 
initial idea has come, a great deal of mental 
effort lies ahead before the dialogue can go on 
paper. Writing a play has been compared to 
the landing of a fish. First comes a nibble, the 
germ of the idea, the faint outline of a central 
character perhaps; the wise author-fisherman 
does not haul in right away, he keeps a tension 
on the line and pulls slowly and steadily. He 
gives his catch some play. 

The character, like the fish, may 
dart this way and that, but always it 
comes nearer and is finally landed. This 
slow reeling in of the catch represents, 
perhaps, several weeks of work, during 
which time the writer has prepared 
a rough outline, pondered it, then puts 
together a crude sort of first version, 
making no kind of attempt to revise 
as he goes along. Again a period of 
apparent delay while the first draft cools. 
It usually looks unpromising and some- 
times the whole thing looks so bad that 
the writer abandons the idea and baits 
his line for another kind of fish. The 
more experienced writer is not so easily 
disturbed and realizes that the play is 
just taking shape. Now comes the re- 
writing, the six, eight or ten revisions 
that may be necessary, the wastebaskets 
full of discarded material. 

The script has to be tested far’ several 
factors. It has to be viewed objectively. 
Sometimes trusted friends are invited 
to comment, sometimes an author can 
trust his own detachment. All the forces 
at play within the script have to be 
examined and the structure checked as 
carefully as that of a skyscraper or a 
bridge. Even when the formal plot de- 
velopment is avoided, there must be 
form and design. The most uncon- 
ventional of playwrights has to observe 
rules. 














Musicals Have Charm 


By ROSS C. ALLEN 
Director of Dramatics, John Greer High School, Hoopeston, Illinois. 


usually regarded as the undisputed 

property of the music supervisor 
or the glee club, but isn’t it a dramatic 
form and as such an interesting possi- 
bility for Thespian workers? Why not 
vary the usual comedy-mystery-farce 
production schedule with an operetta 
co-sponsored by the Thespian (or dra- 
matics) organization and the music de- 
partment? I know many troupes claim 
credit for such productions because they 
build the set or the dramatics director 
sits in on a final rehearsal to see “if 
they are talking with enough expression.” 
I mean an operetta or musical-comedy 
done with the same care to all details 
of theatre you would give your regular 
three-act plays. 


I know the high school operetta is 


So often in high schools (particularly the 
smaller ones) the chorus mainstays and the 
dramatics faithfuls are the same people. What 
a chance to capitalize on both abilities. An an- 
nual collaboration between music and drama 
schools has become traditional at most of our 
leading colleges. The state universities of 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, and Denver 
University are but a few western examples of 
the growing interest in lyric theatre. These 
might well be a stimulation for high school 
experiments on a more modest scale. 


Actually the main differences between 
the production of a musical and a 
“straight” play confront the stage di- 
rector and his staff in the choice of the 
show and in the pre-rehearsal planning. 
When these problems are satisfactorily 
solved the production should go for- 
ward according to the established rou- 
tine. 

First of all— what to give? As in 
the case of so many plays designed for 
high school production, we find oper- 
ettas similarly designated are usually 
unworthy of the time and money a 
major show entails. The Princes of 
Peking and The Blueberry Girl sort of 
thing with inane dialogue and cheap 


music aren't worth the effort. However, 
I would like to mention three works in 
this despised category, which by virtue 
of the fact that they are highly imagina- 
tive work of our best creative artists, 
demand consideration. 

Second Hurricane, a play-opera for 
high school performance by Aaron Cop- 
land' (remember his movie music for 
The Red Pony and Our Town) had its 
first performance by the Henry Street 
Settlement in New York in connection 
with a New York high school. It was 
staged by none other than Orson Welles 
himself. The fine musical score led 
the New York Times’ chief music critic, 
Olin Downes, to devote a whole Sunday 
article to the work. It is extremely 
easy to stage, calling more for imagina- 
tion than scenery or costumes. The story, 
simple but meaningful, is by Edwin 
Denby, the dance authority. The chorus 
plays a very important part. Look at it. 


Stephen Vincent Benet displayed his usual 
poetic imagination when he made an adapta- 
tion of THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOL- 
LOW. Douglas Moore, head of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s music department, wrote the charm- 
ing, easy-to-sing music. The present writer re- 
members with pleasure an NBC broadcast with 
a professional cast. Don’t confuse it with the 
numerous inferior versions of the Irving tale. 


Perhaps, though not necessarily, more 
for junior high groups is a whimsical 
work The Hither and Thither of Danny 
Thither which Alex North wrote long 
before his incidental music to Death of 
a Salesman. For experimental staging 
it’s wonderful. There is a tough city-kid 
theme that may appeal to many student 
players. The scores to all three works 
mentioned contain the complete dia- 
logue and music and are very reasonably 
priced. 

Or — you want to do a popular musical 
comedy, a well-known romantic oper- 
etta. All right. Sweethearts, The Red 
Mill, The Desert Song, Eileen, and The 

















Scene from a production of The Desert Song as presented by members of Thespian Troupe 282 
of the John Greer High School, Hoopeston, Illinois, with Ross C. Allen as stage director 
and Nelsic Hix as musical director. 





Firefly have been done in secondary 


schools with good results. A “name’ 
show with familiar tunes like My Herp 
One Alone, and Stout-Hearted Men 
catches the attention of the public and 
heightens school interest. Musical dj. 
rectors often find the music easier than 
much of their concert repertory. The 
chorus parts usually contain fewer dif. 
ficult intervals and contrapuntal passages 
than a contest number. The vocal! de. 
mands are usually made on one or two 
singers. There are usually good roles 
that require no singing. Fine, BUT- 
royalty demands are not as easily or 
cheaply arranged on musical shows from 
Broadway as on their non-vocal cousins. 
If you write to the Tams-Whitmark 
Music Library which controls most of 
Victor Herbert, Jerome Kern anc the 
like, be prepared for a royalty quotation 
in three figures. It should be pointed 
out that this does include rental of 
orchestra and choral parts and sometimes 
a prompt book from the original pro- 
duction. 


Our old friend Samuel French handles 
a few musicals, including The Desert 
Song and The Vagabond King, and the 
company has been known to offer a re- 
duction proportional to those granted 
Thespian troupes on their standard cata- 





logue. The Vienesse A Waltz Dream 
(Oscar Strauss) is offered by Edward 
B. Marks on purchase of a stated number 
of scores ($2.00). The familiar music is 
charming; the book is definitely sophisti- 
cated. 


Most vocal scores of the best-known 
musicals now cost around $6.00 and 
hardly ever include the dialogue which 
must be purchased separately in books 
comparable to the usual acting editions 
or rented. In the latter instance the 
books are professional “sides,” each de- 
voted to the lines and cues of one 
character only. High schools usually 
find character development more difficult 
without complete scripts. 


Now if you can still afford one of these 
“standard” operettas there are still other items 
tc consider. Most of them call for from three 
to fifteen scenes. A quick examination of the 
libretto usually suggests a radical recuction. 
Often we find whole scenes devoted to speciali- 
ties (played “in one” before a drop) which can 
he sacrificed. Remember, an operetta is by na- 
ture a non-realistic form and gains by imagina- 
tive designing. Here is an excellent time to 
practice some of the many suggestions for styl- 
ized scenery and unit sets offered in ~arious 
issues of this magazine. 


Then there is the humor — so often 
dated or dirty to an extent it is unusable. 
Well, one does not have to be an un 
recognized George Kaufman or Tet: 
nessee Williams to do a little private 
revision of this sort along with a pruning 
of talky expositions. Or— make it 3 
dramatics class project if possible. 

In a different category are _ those 
stand-bys, Gilbert and Sullivan — royalty 
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free, mind you (don’t be hooked by an 


edition that requires you to buy 


“so 


many” copies). These scores are avail- 


able in inexpensive editions. They 


are 


masterpieces with the best libretti ever 


written. 


It’s rarely that you find a 


great book list that does not include 
these Gilbert plays. Where high schools 
go wrong in these productions seems to 
be in the fact they attempt a realistic 
interpretation of the delightful nonsense. 
If the spirit of satire is lost and styliza- 
tion is not used most of the fun is 


gone. 


The various operas are filled 


with British allusions which someone 
(could it be the stage-director and staff? ) 


is going to have to make clear 


and 


perhaps “revise” (though true G. and S. 
fans will shriek at touching a word). 
Everyone does Pinafore, The Pirates of 


Penzance and The Mikado. Why 


not 


try Iolanthe (which takes the politicians 
for a ride) or Ruddigore (a parody of 
Victorian melodrama with its ghosts, 


mad women and virtuous heroines. 
is called Rose Maybud! ) 


She 


The headache of casting is doubled when 
music is involved. The ideal hero from the 
dramatic standpoint may be a bass when the 


part calls for a tenor. Try transposition, 
remember this involves the other singers. 


but 
The 


perfect comedienne may be tone deaf. Can her 
number be cut or can a role be logically di- 
vided? If the male section of the chorus is 
laree and dependable, it’s fine for those ro- 
bust rangers, robbers and riffs. If you don't 
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have the boys you'll have to change to some- 
thing like RUDDIGORE which makes fewer 
demands for them. 


In blocking out the action the stage 
director and cast find a new problem 
in an operetta. During the spoken 
dialogue singers can wander all over 
the set, but comes the music cue and 
the conductor wants them downstage. 
This is due to very good reasons in- 
volving pitch from the orchestra pit 
and the carrying power of young voices. 
A little ingenuity in the placing of props 
downstage and a few simple crosses will 
enable the principals to keep an eye on 
the baton and yet maintain the dramatic 
illusion to keep it from being a concert 
in costume. You'll need front-lighting 
for this shifting of the action down, but 
please leave the follow-spot off. What 
are the vocalists to do during the in- 
troductions and postludes to each num- 
ber? Perhaps they can be shortened 
or cut with no loss of musical value. 
In the Romberg works (The New Moon, 
The Desert Song, etc.) and in Kern 
(Showboat, Roberta —this last an ex- 
cellent but expensive possibility) this 
problem is solved in advance by com- 
poser and librettist. 

Choruses can be a_ headache, too. 
They must have definite business as 
well as the principals. If the stage is 
small the addition of levels to the set 
will accommodate more villagers or 
guests and make for more attractive 
groupings. 

Should the cast learn the music 
thoroughly and then be taught their 
actions? It seems to be the usual way. 
On the other hand the setting of 
business along with the words and tunes 
might well give each singer an easier 
coordination during actual performance. 
It will take longer in rehearsal. 


A decision on svrecialties must he reached 
at the outset. If Gloria Jean is to do her tan 
number it does “bring ovt” her fam‘ly and 
friends (n°id admiss‘ons, bless them) but at a 
cost to the concevt’on of a mmsico-dramatic 
‘production. It is far better if the dancing (if 
used) is done hy cast and chorus members in 
charecter, unless the. irtroduct‘on cf ex- 
tra numbers is nrovided for in the book (as 
in DANNY DITHER). 

We still see internolations, yes. (The writer 
witnessed a nationally famous summer theatre’s 
addition of a Slyphide-like ballet to Noel Cow- 
ard’s BITTER SWEET) but the true relation 
of dance, drama and music has been demon- 
strated by Agnes De Mille, Helen Tamaris 
and Jerome Robbins (in ALLEGRO, INSIDE 
U. S. A. and HIGH BUTTON SHOES respec- 
tively) when they were given the responsibility 
of staging the entire show using not so much 
dance steps but dance principles (balance, con- 
trast, contrapuntal movement) in_ brilliant 
stage-business. 


Problems, worries, yes! but a different 
rewarding experience, a chance for in- 
ter-departmental cooperation that ought 
to interest the administration, and a 
public relations opportunity. Why not 
say it with music? 
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SUCCESSFUL 
PLAYS 


In Three Acts 
JANE EYRE 


Pauline Phelps. A drama adapted 
from Charlotte Bronte’s book of the same 
title. 5m., 7 f. 1 int., a ‘!iving-room. 
In this play, as in all her dramatizations, 
Miss Phelps has artistically preserved the 
spirit of the book as well as the vivid 
characterizations and stirring plot. From 
the time Jane Eyre comes to Thornfield 
Hall as governess to Adele, a little French 
girl who is a ward of Edward Rochester, 
master of Thornfield, to the very moving 
close, the interest never lags. A play 
that is well worth the effort of the cast 
and will provide an intensely entertain- 
ing evening for the audience. 


Royalty, $10.00 85c 


LITTLE MINISTER 


Pauline Phelps. A play based on J. M. 
Barrie’s book of the same title. 6m., 
6f. 1 int. The favorite characters are 
all there, well portrayed and the dialogue 
is true to the original work. All parts 
are good; Babbie, the “Gypsy,” is a 
delightful part for a pretty girl with a 
good deal of ability; the Little Minister’s 
mother, the housekeeper, and three other 
women are all good characters; the male 
characters are well balanced, with Gavin, 
the Little Minister, in the lead. 


Royalty, $10.00 85¢ 


From the Technical Director’s Page, 
High School Thespian, April, 1941: 
“There is a quality about this show that 
is not particularly the fault of the author 
— Barrie put it there himself, but it 
is to the author’s credit that she gets 
so much of Barrie in her own book. The 
play was made immortal by the great 
Maude Adams — but the elfin charm 
of the little gypsy is just as fresh in 
these pages, where Pauline Phelps, labor- 
ing under the disadvantages and narrow- 
ness of a one set show for high school 
youth, must cut and tailor “The Little 
Minister’ to her own needs. She _ has 
done a grand job.’’— Leslie Allen Jones. 


MISS MINERVA AND 
WILLIAM GREEN HILL 


Pauline Phelps. Comedy with a touch 
of mystery. A dramatization of Frances 
Boyd Calhoun’s beloved book by the 
same title. 5m., 6f. Int. From the 
time that William Green Hill comes to 
live with his aunt Minerva, to the fall 
of the curtain, there is humor enough 
to satisfy any audience. The characters 
are: William Green Hill; Jimmy Garner, 
a boy of his own age; the neighbor girls, 
Frances and Lina; Miss Minerva, and 
the Major (her lifelong admirer); Cecelia 
Case, the prettiest young woman in town, 
and Maurice Richmond, her former sweet- 
heart, and Bert Ravenal, her present 
one; Mrs. Garner, Jimmy‘’s mother; and 
Sarah Jane, a fat negress who furnishes 
more than her share of the comedy. 


Royalty, $10.00 
* 


WETMORE DECLAMATION 
BUREAU 


Sioux City, lowa 


85c 
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What's New in Contest and 
Festival Plays 


By BRUCE ROACH 


Director of Speech Activities, Division of Extension, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


been successful or have received 

excellent and superior ratings in 
festivals and conferences during the 
last few years, it is at once noticeable 
that the simple-line, human interest 
plays were, according to the critics, the 
best produced. These include such 
plays as Happy Journey, Sunday's Child, 
Mr. Lincoln’s Whiskers. The next best 
productions — using as a basis the plays 
receiving superior ratings — were the 
psychological problem and serious fan- 
tasy plays. Typical successful plays in 
this group included Balcony Scene, Dust 
of the Road, John Doe. 

The heavy dramas and tragedies did 
not come out so well. Many directors, 
however, choose these plays. Plays in 
the heavy class receiving the most pro- 
ductions were Mooncalf Mugford, Ile, 
Where the Cross Is Made, and Last 
of the Lowries. 

By far, the largest number of plays 
done in contests and festivals were the 
farce-comedy plays. In general, these 
plays rceived the lowest ratings by the 
critics, although there were several 
isolated cases where excellent produc- 
tions were given. Antic Spring, The 
Perfect Gentleman, and Who Gets the 
Car Tonight were widely done. 

At a conference of critics, a number 
of the experts made these observations: 


I: checking over the plays that have 


1. Secondary school directors seem to have dif- 
ficulty smoothing out the erratic and tense 
action of high school students in the heavy 
and highly emotional plays. 

2. Directors have difficulty producing light 
comedy and farce — particularly those plays 
featuring adolescent characters — because 
the high school actors are inclined to give 
silly and exaggerated performances rather 
than honest, sincere characterizations. 

3. Critics — often unintentionally — are strong- 
ly influenced by choice of play. Even though 
they may receive instructions to disregard 
choice of play in their ratings, they are 
more receptive to the solidly written scripts 
than they are to the spotty, false-promise 
shows. 

4. Most of the farce-comedies the critics rated 
failed to use the best talents of the students. 
Many of the productions were stale because 
there was not enough substance in the script 
to keep actors interested over several weeks 
of rehearsal and performance. 

5. Secondary school directors in general do 
not seem to realize that a producing group 
can work out practically any script on the 
market. They should be limited only by 
their own willingness to work and by the 
common rules of good taste. 


With this hasty look at the contest 
and festival picture in mind, let us now 
see what the play publishers are offering 
directors for use in forthcoming con- 
tests and festivals. 
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As a matter of fact, play publishers 
have been rather slow in publishing new 
one-act plays suitable for festivals. Pub- 
lishers simply cannot find enough good 
scripts to publish. The total output 
from all of the major play companies 
has been less than 100 new one-act plays 
during the last three years. About half 
of these are hardly worth reading. Of 
the others about thirty seem to merit 
production in contests and festivals. 

Among the best of the 1947-49 crop 
of plays are The Informer, The Farce 
of the Worthy Master Pierre Patelin, and 
Mr. Lincoln's Whiskers. Others that 
almost come up to the standard of these 
are After the Fog Lifts, Balcony Scene, 
— Ice, and The Lawyer of Spring- 
field. 

Although The Informer is rather old 
(it was a smash movie in the middle 
thirties and is still being shown), it 
has just been released in one-act form. 
This play of Irish patriots is rather 
strong stuff and requires sensitive di- 
rection. 

The Farce of the Worthy Master 
Pierre Patelin has been revised and 





Successful 
Amateur Plays 


THANK YOU MR. PARKER 
By Paul McCoy 


A High School play of action — All 
parts good — Strongly recommended. 
Just off press. Production rights includ- 
ing cast copies, $12.00. Single books 60c. 


POOR HUBERT 
By Jas. F. Stone 


Farce-Comedy with many successful 
performances to its credit. Production 
rights, including cast copies, $12.00. 
Single books 60c. 


THE SPIDER’S WEB 
By Robert Brome 


Mystery - Comedy - Drama of unusual 
audience appeal. Finely drawn human 
characterizations. Royalty $10.00. Books 
60c each. 


HOBGOBLIN HOUSE 
By Jay Tobias 
Over 100,000 copies sold to date. 


““Tops’’ in Mystery-farces. Non-royalty. 
Books 60c each. 


“THAT CORKING GOOD 
MINSTREL BOOK.” 


Just off press. 60c. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


THE WILLIS N. BUGBEE CO. 
647 So. Warren St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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re-issued just this year, though the origi. 
nal play comes from the medieval 
French. Playwrights of today can cer. 
tainly learn a great deal about creating 
clear-cut characters by studying some 
of these uninhibited Middle Age farces, 
Although the play has four scenes, all 
the action can take place in one set 
with spot settings. Almost limitless 
opportunities are offered for developing 
unique staging and interesting charac. 
terizations. 

Mr. Lincoln's Whiskers plays becuti- 
fully and is a great audience favorite, 
The little girl is rather difficult to cast 
in this one since she has to have a great 
deal of spirit yet possess a sens'tive 
emotional nature as well. The »lay 
also offers excellent parts for the father 
and mother of the child. The play 
first had its start in the very excellent 
Actors Lab in Hollywood and was 
generally released late in 1948. Inci- 
dentally, Lincoln never appears on the 
stage. 

After the Fog Lifts is rather hard and 
cold in tone, but is well written and 
offers excellent characterizations. The 
real feelings between husbands and 
wives and sweethearts may be a little 
too advanced for many groups to handle. 
For groups looking for something dif. 
ferent in contest and festivals, however, 
this play might be the answer. 


Balcony Scene has already enjoyed 
a good deal of success even though 
it just recently came out. The play 
uses six chairs and a rail as the set for 
a church balcony. The idea of a boy 
looking down on his own funeral is 
handled interestingly and well, in spite 
of the fact that the author is hazy in 
his approach to the boy’s character. This 
is one of the best audience shows issued 
recently. 


Cracked Ice has some excellent scenes 
and fast-paced dialogue which makes 
this comedy of two radio men in the 
far-north delightfully refreshing. Some 
of the situations get a little risque — but 
not to the point of offending good taste. 
Directors should be certain, however, of 
audience reaction before attempting to 
do this play with high school actors. 

The Lawyer of Springfield depicts an 
incident in the life of Lincoln as a young 
man. Another Lincoln play, The C/vina- 
Handled Knife, may appeal to some 
directors more than this one. The /.aw- 
yer of Springfield is the easier of the 
two to stage. Both have just been 
published, and both require an actor who 
looks like Lincoln as a young man. 


Directors should seize every oppotl- 
tunity to read as many new play: as 
possible, for there is no substitute for 
such experience when directors are f:ced 
with the problem of picking contest and 
festival plays. And directors should take 
great care in choosing the best possible 
plays for their groups to work on. 
Perhaps from the following list of one- 
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act plays published during the past three 
years directors will. find suitable selec- 
tions for their festival and contest en- 
tries this coming spring: 


One-Act Plays Published During 1949 

After The Fog Lifts, by Walter Hackett. 5 
men, 3 women; roy. $5; copy 40¢; serious 
play; Baker, publishers. 

4 China-Handled Knife, by E. P. Conkle. 6 
men, 4 women; roy. $5; copy 40¢; school- 
room period comedy; Samuel French, pub- 
lishers. 

Collector's Item, by Wall Spence. 2 men, 3 
women; roy. $5; copy 40¢; light domestic 
comedy; Baker, publishers. 

Elmer And The Soprano, by Beatrice H. Mc- 
Neil. 4 men, 12 women; roy. $5; copy 40¢; 
yoith comedy; Baker, publishers. 

Farc: Of The Worthy Master Pierre Patelin, 
by Moritz Jagendorf, translated from me- 
di-val French. 4 men, 1 woman; roy. $5; 
cooy 50¢; costume farce; Baker, publishers. 

Franxly Speaking, by Anne Coulter Martens. 

vomen; non-royalty; copy 40¢; modern 
co nedy; Baker, publishers. 

Heat Lightning, by Robert F. Carroll. 2 men, 
1 voman; roy. $5; copy 40¢; serious thril- 
ler Samuel French, publishers. 

The Informer, by John McGreevy from the 
stcry by Liam O'Flaherty. 5 men, 3 women; 
ro’. $10-5; copy 50¢; Irish political serious 
pliy; Dramatic, publishers. 

The Lawyer Of Springfield, by Ronald Gow. 
7 men, 1 woman; roy. $5; copy 40¢; Lin- 
coln comedy; Baker, publishers. 

A Little Thing Like Love, by Willock and 
Pavlo. 3 men, 2 women; roy. $5; copy 40¢; 
light domestic comedy; Baker, publishers. 

Mary Wasn’t Here, by Margucrite K. Phillips. 
8 women; non-royalty; copy 40¢; serious 
play; Baker, publishers. 

Opened By Mistake, by Thomas Seller. 3 men, 
4 women; roy. $5; copy 40¢; light domes- 
tic comedy; Baker, publishers. 

The Road That Led to London, by Gina Scott. 
2 men, 3 women; roy. $5; copy 40¢; serious 

costume play; Baker, publishers. 


One-Act Plays Published During 1948 

Call Me Mac, by Theodore St. John Cox. 4 
men, 2 women; roy. $5; copy 40¢; war fan- 
tasy; Baker, publishers. 

Grace For Vincent, by Herman Miller. 2 men, 
2 women; roy. $5; copy 50¢; serious psycho- 
logical play; Dramatic, publishers. 

Judge Not, by Marion Howard. 5 women; roy. 
$5; copy 40¢; serious patriotic play; Baker, 
publishers. 

Mr. Bell’s Creation, by Stanley Richards. 3 
men, 3 women; roy. $5; copy 40¢; light of- 
fice comedy; Samuel French, publishers. 

Mr. Lincoln’s Whiskers, by Adrian Scott. 2 
men, 3 women; roy. $10; copy 50¢; domestic 
costume play; Samuel French, publishers. 

Out From New Bedford, by Frederick G. 
Walsh. 2 men, 2 women; roy. $5; copy 50¢; 
sea-coast play; Dramatic, publishers. 

On The Sentimental Side, by John Kirkpatrick. 
3 men, 3 women; roy. $5; copy 40¢; senti- 
mental comedy; Samuel French, publishers. 

Special Guest, by Donald Elser. 3 men, 2 
women; roy. $5; copy 50¢; sinister fantasy; 
Row-Peterson, publishers. 

Young As You Look, by Thomas Seller. 3 men, 
4 women; roy. $5; copy 40¢; domestic come- 
dy; Baker, publishers. 


One-Act Plays Published During 1947 

4h, Sweet Mystery, by John Kirkpatrick. 3 
men, 5 women; roy. $5; copy 40¢; light 
action comedy; Samuel French, publishers. 
Baleony Scene, by Donald Elser. 4 men, 4 
Women; roy. $5; copy 50¢; serious fantasy; 
Row-Peterson, publishers. 

Book-Lovers, by John Kirkpatrick. 2 men, 4 
women; non-royalty till July, 1950; youth 
comedy; Samuel French, publishers. 
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Scene from the production of The Christmas Guest, by Con 
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stance D’Arcy Mackay, as given 


by members of Thespian Troupe 714 of the Lebanon, Indiana, Junior-Senior High School 


Directed by Jane M. Ward. 








Brilliant Performance, by Marjorie Allen. 4 
women; non-royalty till July, 1950; serious 
play; Samuel French, publishers. 

Cracked Ice, by Guernsey Le Pelley. 3 men, 
2 women; roy. $5; copy 50¢; fantastic farce; 
Row-Peterson, publishers. 

Jinxed, by George Mosel. 4 men, 1 woman; 
roy. $5; copy 40¢; light fantasy; Samuel 
French, publishers. 

Moon-Up, by Robert Arthur. 3 men, 1 woman; 
roy. $5; copy 40¢; Kentucky hills tragedy; 
Samuel French, publishers. 

One Of Us, by Charles Emery. 2 men, 4 wom- 
en; roy. $5; copy 40¢; serious mystery; 
Samuel French, publishers. 

Pot Luck, by Anne Coulter Martens. 2 men, 
5 women; non-royalty; copy 40¢; domes- 
tic comedy; Baker, publishers. 

Rock Dust, by Mark R. Sumner. 5 men, 2 


women; roy. $5; copy 50¢; serious action 
play; Row-Peterson, publishers. 

Shadow of a Dream, by Roland Fernand, 2 
men, 3 women; roy. $5; copy 50¢; serious 
domestic play; Dramatic, publishers. 

Sorority Sisters, by Betty Ann Mattingley. 8 
women; non-royalty till July, 1950; copy 
40¢; serious college-girl play; Samuel 
French, publishers. 

Stranger In The Night, by Rachel Reynolds 
and Phoebe Smith. 6 men, 1 woman; non- 
royalty till July, 1950; copy 40¢; serious play 
of the French provinces; Samuel French, 
publishers. 

Thunderhead, by Mark R. Sumner. 4 men, 
3 women; roy. $5; copy 50¢; serious action 
play; Art Craft (Marion, Iowa), publishers. 

A Woman's Privilege, by Marrijane and Joseph 
Hayes. 2 men, 2 women; roy. $5; copy 40¢; 
satirical comedy; Samuel French, publishers. 





“HENRIETTA 
THE 


THE DIRECTORS SAY, 


“Excellent ...The dialogue is well written and the pace 
throughout is fast. It should prove a popular Class play 
for high school production.” ... Bruce Roach, Interscholastic 
Leaguer, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


EIGHTH" 


A New Comedy 
In Three Acts 


By 


KURTZ 
GORDON 


6 Men — 9 Women 
Simple Interior 


Books, 85 cents 





Royalty, $15.00 











‘I found ‘HENRIETTA 
THE EIGHTH to be es- 
pecially good for high school 
students to do. Its teen age 
appeal supplemented by an 
adult philosophy makes a 
good combination from both 
audience and the actor. It is 
a play, the interpretation of 
which is well within abilities 
of teen agers.” ... Ethel M. 
Hale, Director, Hackettstown 
High School, N. J. 


“We thoroughly enjoyed re- 
hearsing and producing 
“HENRIETTA THE 
EIGHTH, and the _ local 
audience was enthusiastic 
about the play as an evening 
of good entertainment very 
well suited to the high 
school age.” ... Christine E. 
Lucas, Director, Senior High 
School, Uniontown, Pa. 


““HENRIETTA THE 
EIGHTH’ was a great suc- 
cess as this years Senior 
Class production. Our audi- 
ence enjoyed it tremendously 
and the cast was enthusiastic 
about the story and plot. 
For teen-agers, and even 
adults, I recommend this 
play as good entertainment.” 
... Haig Arakelian, Drama 
Instructor, La Jolla Junior- 
Senior High School, La Jolla, 
Calif. 


“Our Junior Class put on 
“HENRIETTA THE 
EIGHTH and it was an out- 
standing success. It is cer- 
tainly an ideal play for a 
high school cast.” ... Sylvia 
Stecher, Speech Director, 
Carthage High School, Mo. 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 


14 East 38th Street 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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My School for the Stage 


By TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
Director, Tamara Daykarhanova School for the Stage, New York City 


cepts in the educational field left 

to us from the Italian Renaissance 
is the idea of the “universal man.” 
Trained in every branch of the arts, 
perfect in body and alive in mind, the 
“universal man” must be possessed of 
the highest morality, integrity and in- 
finite understanding. Today, in a techno- 
logical culture which puts a premium 
on specialization, only in a school of 
dramatic arts, only in an environment 
whose basic aim is the artistic develop- 
ment of the human being is it possible 
to even begin to approximate this lofty 
ideal. 


O-= of the most fascinating con- 


In order to approach this concept in my 
own educational endeavors, it is my sincere 
conviction that the function of a dramatic 
school is not only to train a student in the 
use of his body, his speech, his voice, his 
musical ear —but to involve him in all the 
humanities, to make him responsive to the 
highest moral values and to nurture in him 
the kind of sensitivity, honesty and perception 
which go toward building and perfecting the 
artist. 


The faculty of The School for the 
Stage is made up of all active members 
of the theatrical profession, each a spe- 
cialist in his field, and the school is 
distinguished for its unified approach 
to the problems of teaching the theatre 
craft. 

I believe very strongly that training 
in a dramatics school must be built 
around one central idea. In a school 
for acting, every single course must 
flow toward the same central goal. Body 
movements must not be taught as some- 
thing separate and apart. They are for 
the purpose of freeing the student so 
that he can use his body as an instru- 
ment through which to convey the thing 
which he is trying to do, to say, or be. 
The same is true of voice, speech, 
make-up, etc. Everything the student 
learns must be integrated into one 
complete whole. Only in this way is 
a full development of his physical, psy- 
chological and emotional apparatus pos- 
sible. This is a technique I have devel- 
oped from years as a member of the 
Moscow Art Theatre. 

This kind of training is only possible in a 
school that is built on purely ethical princi- 
ples. It must have a happy atmosphere. There 
must be a friendly relationship between the 
administration and the faculty and between 
all the members of the staff and the student 
body. There must be healthy and cordial co- 
operation among the students themselves where 
no rivalry of any type is countenanced. The 
student must, at all times, be conscious of the 
importance of his work. His attitude must 
never descend to the level of regarding a 
theatrical school as a “Streetcar Named Lots 
of Fun”! For the aim of any sound educa- 
tional institution must be not only to train 
people in a special field but to help them make 
their contribution as sincere, hard-working in- 
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dividuals, worthy of our democracy and our 

American tradition. 

I believe that a strong conformity to 
the school schedule, on the part of the 
student, is in itself a fundamental disci- 
pline so necessary for any work in the 
theatre. Lateness is not tolerated. As 
soon as the class in the “Technique of 
Acting” begins a student who is late, 
without previous approval, has no right 
to enter my class. He is obliged to 
observe the lesson from the balcony 
of the large studio in which the group 
works. In this way he realizes that he 
was unjust to the instructor, to his fellow 
students, to the performance and to 
himself. 

As in every school of high standing, 
a program and an established schedule 
of hours must be maintained. I present 
below the schedule of my school which 
is approved by the Board of Higher 
Education of the State of New York 
and by the Veterans Administration, 
as our school is under the GI Bill of 
Rights. 

Organization and Schedule: 

A. Manager, Secretary, Accountant and At- 
torney — The function of the Manager is 
not only to do the administrative work but 
to help students get accommodations, to 
advise them on doctors and dentists, to be- 
friend them and help them with their nu- 
merous problems, especially those _ first 
weeks of homesickness, etc. 

B. Technique of Acting — Beginning with stud- 
ies, exercises and improvisations, the stu- 
dent is given intensive work to master the 
fundamental principles and technical means 
for creative acting. Upon its completion, 
students are introduced to the process of 
creating a role from its first reading through 
its various stages to the completion of a 
rounded character. Those with sufficient 
ability will be invited to continue the work 











Tamara Daykarhanova, director, School for the 
Stage, New York City. 





in a second year of study. The results wil] 
be demonstrated at performances to which 
an audience of managers, agents and pro. 
ducers is invited. 

C. Speech — The correct value and placement 
of phonetic sounds designed to overcome 
regional and national peculiarities of s)ecech 
which the professional theatre demanc s, 

D. Voice — The development and placeme at of 
the actor’s voice for projection, quality and 
range through breath control, singing and 
ear training applied to speech. 

E. Stage Make-up — The principles and ech. 
niques of make-up. The merits in th. ae. 
tor’s face are stressed, the deficiencies cor. 
rected and the study of the fundam: ntals 
of character make-up mastered. 

F. Movement and Pantomime — The tech ique 
of movement as related to acting and pan- 
tomime, through exercises devised for body 
control, relaxation and tension and fcr the 
elimination of non tials in move nent, 

G. Play Analysis — Analysis of dramatic | orms 
and structures starting from the early 
Greeks to the modern playwrights. study 
and analysis of native adaptations o° an- 
cient and foreign plays and Americai folk 
and regional play themes. Review of pres- 
ent-day trends in the theatre at home and 
abroad. 

H. History of the Theatre in Art — For the 
best possible technical equipment, which 
today includes the screen, radio, television, 
as well as drama and musical comedy, the 
student is given background material which 
spans the whole history of the theatre from 
its early beginnings to the present. Research 
work and field trips to special exhibits and 
museums are an integral part of this course. 
The aim of The School for the Stage 

is to provide the student with the basic 

knowledge of his craft. I say “basic 
knowledge” because I feel that two 
years is not enough, as I have mentioned 
previously, to acquire full craftsmanship. 
That takes a lifetime. But in two years 
he does learn the fundamentals of acting 
which will enable him to go on per- 
fecting his craft through his own ex- 
periences in the theatre. This year, in 
order to make possible further intensive 
work, I am introducing a third year 
course. This will be an ACTORS WORK 

UNIT which will be open only to pro- 

fessionals, irrespective of age, and to a 

few of my most gifted graduates. The 

ACTORS WORK UNIT will be con- 

ducted along the lines of the “Rehearsal 

Group” which was a part of my school 

for many years and which was mace up 

of professionals who came to “rehibili- 
tate their art.” Robert Lewis directed 
this group and June Allyson, Sam V ana- 
maker and other celebrities were i: his 
class. We found that even the -vell- 
established actor was eager to get the 
new, modern approach. This actors 
group will be under the directio: of 

Joseph Anthony, a talented dircctor 

and one of my former graduates It 

will work on plays which will be per- 
formed for specially invited audie:.ces. 

All work of the school, including the 

ACTORS WORK UNIT will be as 


always, under my direct supervision. 


I referred earlier to the intimate and friend- 
ly atmosphere which the school must give its 
students. This intimacy and warmth is po:.,jible 
only in a school in which classes are not over- 
crowded. In the beginning of each term ! ad- 
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mit not more than twenty-five students, elimi- 
nating, in the course of the term, ‘those stu- 
dents who have no ability. Twice a year the 
school graduates approximately from ten to 
twelve students only. This number, incidental- 
ly, is equal to the number of the average cast 
of a play. 

This limited enrollment allows me to 
establish a personal contact with each 
student, both as a director and as a 
teacher. A like relationship is encouraged 
by the rest of the staff so that the school 
begins to take on the aspect of a large, 
friendly unit in which each member 
is pledged to do an earnest and reward- 
ing piece of work. I am convinced that 
oly when we know and _ understand 
each personality can we help him in 
his <rowth. Where you develop “life 
in ait” as projected by the Stanislavski 
method, life-long friendships are formed. 
[am very proud and happy that some 
of tie early students in my _ school, 
including George Macready, Beatrice 
Straizht, Richard Hart, Mary Hunter, 
William Prince, Mildred Dunnock, Jo- 
seph Anthony, Perry Wilson, Hazel 
Strayer, Karl Swenson and a number of 
others are still, and will be forever, the 
most cherished of my friends. 


I hold no auditions. I do not believe in them. 
Instead an interview is arranged for each ap- 
plicant. I never limit my interview —it may 
take one hour, it may take two. We speak 
of many things, of his general and _ theatrical 
education, of his family, what makes him 
think he is for the stage? While we talk 
in this relaxed fashion I probe his intelligence, 
his culture, background, the quality of his voice 
and speech, his emotional evaluations, his ex- 
pressiveness, At the end he walks out think- 
ing he had a nice chat with me. He has no idea 
that he was carefully tested, that it was, in re- 
ality, a psychological examination. 

I believe that a drama school should 
prepare not only actors but also direc- 
tors, playwrights and teachers, and it is 
my deepest conviction that a young 
person who loves the theatre and wants 
to serve it at his best, must start with 
the craft of the actor. A director, not 
knowing this metier, will never be able 
to help his actor or to feed him with 
the material for his creation. The stage 
manager must know it if he hopes 
sme day to become a director. The 
playwright benefits immeasurably from 
learning what material he must provide 
an actor to enable him to create a full- 
ledged human being. Our foremost 
contemporary directors, Joshua Logan, 
Elia Kazan, Robert Lewis and Bretaigne 
Windust all worked in the Stanislavski 
method, in one way or another. They 
all feel that it is much easier to work 
with actors who know their craft and 
thev are gratified when they find actors 
with some training in this method. 


A drama school should train its students so 
they can adjust themselves easily to any me- 
dium of acting, be it the theatre. the screen, 
radio or television. My former students and 
graduates have no difficulty in shifting from 
the stage to the screen, to radio or television. 
Mary Hunter acted in the part of Madge in 
EASY ACES for years. Later she became a 
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-a Salesman so realistic?” 


director and directed THE RESPECTFUL 
PROSTITUTE. Richard Hart, Mildred Dun- 
nock and Beatrice Straight are all giving out- 
standing performances in the theatre, yet one 
can hear them, as well as many others of my 
graduates, over the radio and on television de- 
spite the fact that they never took a single 
course in these media. Any student who has 
had proper training in a sound, modern drama 
school is “graduated” for the screen, the radio 
and_ television. 


We are especially fortunate in having 
The School for the Stage in New York 
City. Here the student has access to 
all the arts. He can see the new plays 
written by America’s foremost modern 
playwrights — Eugene O'Neil, Clifford 
Odets, William Saroyan, Tennessee Wil- 
liams, Arthur Miller, all of whom also 
started their theatrical careers in New 
York and if not for their presentations 
on Broadway would probably never have 
received world acclaim. He can hear 
the best singers at the Metropolitan 
Opera House as well as classical music 
under the baton of the world’s most 
famous conductors. He has the oppor- 
tunity to see outstanding dance _ per- 
formances from the classical ballet to 
the incomparable exponent of the mod- 
ern technique in the person of Martha 
Graham. He becomes conscious of the 
new trends in dancing through such 
presentations as the Ballet Ballads, a 
folklore pantomime which was given in 
Anta’s Experimental Theatre. He can 
explore the world’s greatest art collec- 
tions. 

Last year our students visited the French 
Tapestry exhibit; they examined priceless por- 
celains from Berlin; they saw the Frick collec- 
tion and also the work of contemporary paint- 
ers at the Modern and Whitney Museums. In 
order to correlate their reading with visual ex- 
perience, they examined authentic period cos- 
tumes, studied early American furniture and 
became acquainted with ancient Egyptian and 
Greek civilizations. Later they go back to every 
corner of our culturally expanding America, 
ienriched by this personal experience in our 
country’s art center. In this sense alone, New 
York is unique in the contribution it makes to- 
ward the development of the “universal man.” 

Every important play produced on 
Broadway gives rise to valuable dis- 
cussions and always we are swamped 
with questions: “What is it that makes 
the acting of Lee J. Cobb, Mildred Dun- 
nock and Arthur Kennedy in Death of 
“How does 
Uta Hagen (whose speech is so rich 
in colour and volume) key her voice- 
range so that she is able to sustain her 
part day after day in A Streetcar Named 
Desire?” “What is the secret of Richard 
Hart's amazing ease, his remarkable body 
coordination in Goodbye My Fancy?” 
They come to us with oh, so many ques- 
tions! 

And we must answer these questions 
by providing our students with the best 
possible training. I believe that the 
future of the American theatre, its 
continued growth and development, rests 
on those young actors who not only 
possess talent but who are well equipped 
with real sound craft. 
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ing for the first big hit of the 1949- 

50 season. Those box offices in 
front of which the long lines are form- 
ing are at theatres of last season's hits. 
South Pacific, Death of A Salesman, 
Where’s Charley? — these are the nightly 
sell-outs. The sole addition to this list 
is the Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company 
which is currently filling our huge 
Metropolitan Opera House to overflow- 
ing. This is the first visit of this dis- 
tinguished troupe to our shores, and 
they are more than fulfilling the high 
hopes held out for them, The repertoire 
includes Robert Helpman’s choreo- 
gravhic setting of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
a full Sleeping Beauty, Cinderella and 
The Rake’s Progress, which is based on 
the famous series of Hogarth. Their 
presence locally is another proof of the 
high standard of contemporary English 
production and will stand along with 
the memorable visit of the Old Vic 
Theatre Company as a strong cultural 
tie between the two nations. 


Twelfth Night 

We seem to be rather heavily in the 
debt of the British theatre at the mo- 
ment. Perhaps Shakespeare has become 
a part of our own national heritage. 
At any event his Twelfth Night was the 
first official opening of the fall season. 
The production is, very largely, the 
same as that Valentine Windt staged 
recently at the University of Michigan. 
Roger Stevens, an Ann Arbor business 
man, was so impressed with the produc- 
tion that he has made it possible for 
the Broadway audience to see it. It 
seems a very competent, though not an 
exciting, production. It will not rank 
among the top Shakespearean produc- 
tions of the modern theatre. It never 
quite catches the fire necessary to whip 
up such enthusiasm. 

Many feel that Twelfth Night is 
among the weakest of the plays of 
Shakespeare. The dramatist himself sub- 
titled the work, “What You Will.” It 
does lean heavily upon the accident of 
coincidence and some of its humor is 
overly contrived. For my own part, I 
rather fancy it. The low comedy horse- 
play seems less malevolent than that of 
As You Like It or The Comedy of Errors. 
Much of the verse of the play has a 
lyricism that does not exist in the other 
plays. The beauty of the Viola scenes, 
either with Orsino or with Olivia, has 
as much of the soaring quality as the 
clown scenes partake of low comedy 
baseness. The strait-laced Malvolio acts 
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Tiss Broadway theatre is still wait- 


Readers of this magazine may 
order tickets for Broadway plays 
through Mr. Myers. Requests 
should be accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


as a kind of binding which knits the two 
parts of the play together. 


Top acting honors of this revival must go to 
Arnold Moss, who seems to get out all of the 
meat in Malvolio. He is particularly good in 
the prison scene as he attempts to wheedle 
benignity out of Feste. Frances Reid lacks a 
little of the swagger of Viola but speaks the 
lines beautifully. Nins Foch makes a charming 
Olivia and this quality is the keynote of the 
character. Mention must be made of Harry 
Townes who does wonders with Feste. Though 
not one of Shakespeare’s more difficult clowns, 
great care is required of the actor who wants 
to get the sense of Feste. One actor who strug- 
gled with the part for years in a repertory com- 
pany and to little avail, used to refer to the 
character as “Jeste the Fester.” Mr. Townes 
certainly does wonders with the role and great 
praise is due him. 

Yes, M’ Lord 

The following evening a more modern 
comedy came our way from England. 
W. Duglas Home’s comedy met with 
considerable success when it faced a 
London audience and played in the 
West End for some time as The Chiltern 
Hundreds. Fearing that this title would 
lack significance on this side of the 
Atlantic, the New York producers re- 
christened the play, Yes, M’ Lord. It 
is a situation right out of the current 
British newspapers but, like so much of 
these journals, seems to lack pertinence 
for an American audience. I rather 
imagine that Of Thee I Sing or State 
of the Union would meet with a similar 
reception in London. It would be fun — 
and an interesting experiment for all 
playwrights —to sit through a perform- 
ance of these plays among an audience 
of another country. So much of the 
idiom of Yes, M’ Lord is alien to us 
that the play is robbed of much of its 
impact and fun. 

The plot, very briefly, turns about a recent 
English election. The son of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is running for a seat in Parliament and 
is defeated by the Labor candidate. His fiancee 
is rather down on him because of his inability 
to set himself to a job and stick. When the 
Labor man is elevated to the Cabinet, since 
the general feelings of the people are for the 
‘Labor Party, he decides to switch his party 
and run again—as the Labor candidate. The 
butler is so upset by this reversal of family 
tradition that he puts himself against his young 
master and runs for the seat as the Conserva- 
tive candidate. So much for the story line of 
the play. 

The opening-night audience seemed 
to enjoy the play and everyone was 
pleased to see A. E. Matthews behind 
the New York footlights after an absence 
of several years. He is a very polished 
actor and his underplaying of the part 
is a delight. It is particularly welcome 
after a long stretch of the overdone 


British roles served us by Hollywood, 
Subsequent audiences have received the 
offering less warmly. I fear that Mr 
Home's comedy will not survive jts 
ocean voyage for very long. It is not the 
type of theatre piece which allows fo 
transplanting. 


Short Plays by Terence Rattiga) 

The third in this line of Englis! im. 
portations is by far the most satisfa-tory 
from the point of view of current th -atre 
production. In two short plays fror, the 
typewriter of Terence Rattigan, Ma rice 
Evans is making his first America: ap. 
pearance in modern dress. He is most 
ably abetted by Edna Best and a :om- 
pany which includes Louis H«: ctor, 
Bertha Belmore and Ron Randall. 

Unlike our British cousins, Ame ican 
audiences never seem to take to one-act 
plays. I can think of only one recent 
instance of such theatre fare mecting 
with success — the Tonight at 8:30 series 
as done by Noel Coward and Gertrude 
Lawrence. In that case, the personal 
drawing power of two such stars ac- 
counted for a lot of the popularity. When 
Miss Lawrence attempted to _ revive 
some of the plays without Mr. Coward. 
the success was not duplicated. Last 
year, New Stages presented Sartre’s 
The Respectful Prostitute with a vari- 
able one-act curtain raiser. In spite of 
loud critical praise, the audience never 
really took to the offering. This condi- 
tion seems too bad. A great many ideas 
can be presented in one act, or in two 
or three episodes, most effectively. These 
same ideas are robbed of their force 
and meaning when stretched out into 
the conventional three-act play. 

The first of Mr. Rattigan’s plays in the pro- 
gram provided by Maurice Evans and his asso- 
ciates is THE BROWNING VERSION. In it 
the actor-manager is seen as a souring school 
teacher. One of the critics called the play a 
GOODBYE MR. CHIPS in reverse. Andrew 
Crocker-Harris is the teacher who never quite 
gets the promotions. His pupils never attempt 
to try to understand what lies beneath the ve- 
neer that is presented to them in class. His as- 
sociates humor him but deride and condemn 
him behind his back. Even his own wife is not 
quite fair with him and, at the point o! time 
during which the play is set, is carrying on a 
sordid little affair with another one of the 
school masters. Mr. Rattigan shows ws the 
teacher at a most critical point in his career, 
but one feels that similar incidents have been 
taking place all along Mr. Crocker-Harris diffi- 
cult way. Much of the play describes t!e at 
tempt of one of the pupils to befrien the 
teacher and to break down the barrier. that 
separate Crocker-Harris from so much life. 

A Harlequinade (the second o: the 
evening's plays) is a very different type 
of thing. It is a comedy of back tage 
life. In Mr. Coward’s aforement oned 
series of playlets, one of the principal 
pieces was a sketch entitled Red Pe} pers. 
It afforded a glimpse of one engage nent 
of a very second-rate vaudeville ‘eam 
and of their on-stage fluffs and off-stage 
scrapes. A Harlequinade is a sivilar 
view of another type of stage team. 
Arthur Gosport and Edna Salby have 
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been dragging Shakespeare about the 
British Empire for many seasons. We 
meet them during a performance of 
Romeo and Juliet in a Midlands town. 
The piece is excellent farce and most 
enjoyable. Any theatre enthusiast could 
not help but find it a great treat. So 
many types and encounters indigenous 
to any such theatrical venture are in- 
cluded in the play. Mr. Rattigan’s 
double bill provides an ample and most 
satisfying evening in the theatre. I do 
hope it will serve toward breaking down 
our aversion toward the shorter play. 


It seems fitting here to report that Maurice 
Evans has been named as artistic director of the 
theatre activities of the New York City Center 
of Music and Drama. This is the municipally- 
oper.ted theatre and concert and opera house. 
He is at the moment endeavoring to set up an 
inter ‘sting program of plays. Let us hope that 
the sume bravery which stood by him when he 
chos: his current Broadway offering will be 
with him in his work at the City Center. It is 
a quility our theatre has lacked too markedly 
for too long. 


Touch and Go 


The newest of the local offerings is 
native in origin. It is a revue entitled 
Touvh and Go and is being presented 
by George Abbott. The framework of 
the production and many of the indi- 
vidual items were first aired at Washing- 
tons Catholic University. Broadway 
has been indebted to this institution 
before and, we hope, will continue to 
find material and talent at that excellent 
training ground. In my series for this 
magazine, I shall dwell more fully a 
bit later on the great difficulty of getting 
on a really good revue. Let me merely 
state here the main points to serve as 
an explanation of the weaknesses of 
Touch and Go. 

Very often one good idea will carry 
along an entire play. An excellent musi- 
cal comedy can be composed of one 
good idea and a catchy, singable score. 
A good revue requires six or seven good 
ideas plus the score plus precision tim- 
ing and pacing. The best example of 
the form currently available is Lend 
An Ear. Mr. Abbott's offering does not 
hit the standard of the earlier item. 

Touch and Go has only two sure-fire 
sketches. The best is “Be A Mess,” in 
which three ladies representative of 
Olivia de Haviland in The Snake Pit, 
Jane Wyman in Johnny Belinda and 
Barbara Stanwyck in Sorry Wrong Num- 
ber comment on the new situation in 
Hollywood. They relate that in the 
old days an actress had to be a glamor 
girl, but that today “the secret of all 
our success is BE A MESS, BE A MESS, 
BE A MESS!” The second of the two 
is a choral number in the style of the 
college men’s glee club. The setting is an 
automatic laundry; the singers, a group 
of husbands doing the family laundry. 


Other potentially good ideas do not quite 


come off with success. The most loudly heralded 
tum>her is “Great Dane A-Comin’,” in which is 
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Edna Best and Maurice Evans starring in Terence Rattigan’s The Browning Version on 


Broadway. 








demonstrated the kind of thing that might take 
place when Richard Rodgers and Oscar Ham- 
merstein II get around to doing a musical based 
on HAMLET. This is certainly a rich idea, 
but Jean and Walter Kerr (the authors of the 
revue) have not done the right things with it. 
The same kind of trouble besets the attempt at 
doing a production of Cinderella as though it 
were staged by Elia Kazan. Jay Gorney’s music 
is very pleasant. Helen Tamiris has created very 
exciting choreography — particularly in the 
“American Primitive” number. George Hall, 
Nancy Andrews and Dick Sykes are especially 
noteworthy in a large cast. The principal danc- 
ing roles are filled by Pearl Land and Daniel 
Nagrin. 


Coming Productions 


Even before you read this a great 
many new items will have made their 
local bows. Some of these seem very 
exciting and have great promise. The 
first to appear will be Lillian Hellman’s 
dramatization of Robles’ book Montser- 
rat, in which Emlyn Williams is enacting 
the principal role. Mr. Williams has 
been absent from the New York theatre 
for too long, and we are very happy to 
welcome him back. Katharine Cornell 
is already on the road in Kate O'Brien’s 
That Lady and will soon face the local 
drama critics in her new role. Those 
great favorites, Lynn Fontanne and AI- 
fred Lunt, are soon to bow in I Know 
My Love, an adaptation from the French 
by S. N. Behrman. 





MAKE-UP FOR THE STAGE 
By Carl B. Cass 

An invaluable source of help by one 
of America’s nationally recognized teach- 
ers of the subject. Articles on “Make-up 
Materials and Colors,” “Make-up Colors 
and Contours,” “Straight Make-up,” “In- 
creasing Age with Make-up,” “Make-up 
Suggesting Personality,” “Racial and Con- 
ventional Types of Make-up.” Highly 
recommended for theatre workers at all 
levels. Price, $0.60 
THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, O. 











Several new musicals are going through those 
difficult rehearsal and tryout stages. Lillian 
Hellman will be represented again in REGINA 
—a musical based upon her THE LITTLE 
FOXES with a score by Blitzstein. Mu- 
sical versions of THE PURSUIT OF HAPPI- 
NESS and of GENTLEMEN PREFER 
BLONDES are in various phases of their pre- 
parative careers. Another Shakespearean revi- 
val is being prepared by the Theatre Guild — 
Katharine Hepburn is to appear as Rosalind in 
the Bard’s AS YOU LIKE IT. Raymond Massey 
and Mady Christians are to do Strindberg’s 
THE FATHER, which has been partially in- 
spired, at least, by the success of one of the 
off-Broadway theatre groups with this great 
tragedy. 

While mentioning the off-Broadway 
activity, it seems fitting to record here 
that the Equity Library has just opened 
another season. The first ottering was 
George C. Kaufman and Moss Hart's 
Merrily We Roll Along. A regular play- 
ing space has been found for this project 
and many interesting productions are 
promised for the 1949-50 season. The 
growth of Equity Library proves the 
importance of such ventures. It has had, 
and will continue to have, a profound 
effect on our theatre. 

Of some importance, too, is the re- 
cently issued report on the state of the 
New York theatre. It has been prepared 
by Edward L. Bernays for the League 
of New York Theatres. There has not 
been enough time since its publication 
to allow for the study of its merits, but 
its importance is at once obvious. The 
theatre people have — at last — ad- 
mitted that all is not entirely well, and 
they want to do something about it. 
Those two steps are a great way along 
the path. Everything, of course, will 
depend upon the implementation of 
the program of action recommended in 
the report. People in all the branches 
of the theatre are willing and eager to 
pitch in. We, the audience, must lend 
encouragement and our support. 
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THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 
Director of Dramatics, Northeastern State College, 


This department is designed 
to assist directors, teachers, 
and students choose, cast and 
produce plays of recognized 
merit. Suggestions concerning 
plays which readers should 
like to see discussed here will 
be welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 






Staging HAY FEVER 
(As produced by the Little Theatre Club of Eastern Kentucky State College) 
By JOSEPH D. GRAHAM 
Director of Dramatics, EKSC, Richmond, Kentucky 
HAY FEVER, a sophisticated modern comedy in three 


acts, by Noel Coward. Five women and four men, 
modern costumes. One interior. Royalty, $50, first 


performance; $25, second. Samuel French, 25 W. 
45th Street, New York 19, New York. 
Suitability 

Virtually all audiences will enjoy the 
well-laid comedy sequences of Hay 
Fever. High school students will be 
amused by its basically funny dilemmas, 
still original and fresh, despite the 
various inferior imitations of this minor 
classic since its first performance twenty- 
three years ago. More mature performers 
and audiences will appreciate the 
natural outgrowth of situation from the 
characterizations, which are sketched 
with Coward’s keen and witty pen at 
its best. Sophisticated, without being 
decadent, the plot neatly sidesteps the 
risqué by turning all situations into high- 
comedy. Too sure-fire to miss even with 
amateurish handling, the play gains 
human values and hilarity in proportion 
to the insight and experience of the 
players. 

Plot 

The Bliss family is vague, charming, ill- 
mannered, independent and exhibitionistic. Ju- 
dith, the mother, who is a well-known actress, 
now more-or-less retired, and her two attrac- 
tive children, Simon and Sorel, both around 
twenty, are distressed this particular Saturday 
afternoon to discover they have all invited a 
guest to occupy their one attractive guest room 
without informing the others. David, the novel- 
ist-husband, at this point notifies them that a 
guest of his is to sleep there. As the unsuspect- 
ing audience for the family’s shenanigans ar- 
rives, mounting friction is felt and the first- 


act curtain descends on a tea scene of surface 
politeness but potential fire-works. A state of 
reasonable sociability has been achieved in the 
after-dinner lull of a parlor game at the open- 
ing of the second act, but family temper soon 
disrupts this, with Sorel taking her Mother’s 
guest, Sandy Tyrell, an athletic young “fan,” 
now somewhat disillusioned, off into the libra- 
ry, Simon, dragging his father’s discarded 
young guest, Jackie Coryton, a rather dumb but 
cute “dish” into the garden, and David stalk- 
ing off in a huff, leaving Judith, highly indig- 
nant, and taking with him, Simon’s guest, Myra 
Arundel, who is an attractive divorcee, really 
much more interested in the celebrated father. 
Judith consoles herself with Richard Greath- 
am, the diplomat, invited by Sorel, and in short 
order her actress’s imagination and craving for 
romance have caused her to treat his minor 
attentions to her as a declaration of love. De- 
spite his protests, she is determined to have 
the satisfaction of renouncing David in hig 
favor until she is halted by two mortifying dis- 
coveries, Sorel in the arms of Sandy, and Myra 
being embraced by David. Undaunted, Judith 
plays the one scene left her, that of the self- 
sacrificing mother and wife, bringing down 
the second-act curtain in a torrent of hysteri- 
cal dramatics, climaxed by her fainting. The 
third act shows the guests disgusted with their 
hosts and sneaking back to London without in- 
forming them of it. The family, wearied of 
theis own emotional excesses and their guests’ 
unappreciative behavior, are happily fighting 
among themselves as the former slip out, leav- 
ing everybody mutually content to be rid of 
the others. 


Casting 
More or less adequate casting of 
Hay Fever is not difficult with only 


five female and four male parts, four 
of the total, definitely young people, 
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and the others conceivably youthful, 
A fair degree of genuine sophisticatioy 
is needed, however, for the parts of 
Judith, Myra, Richard and David. Ip 
fact, only Jackie and Sandy provide the 
contrast of complete naiveté. The ues. 
tion of whether or not to use British 
diction will, of course, determine your 
casting to an extent. We contented 
ourselves with avoiding “mountain «req’ 
speech and stressing diction only jp 
the case of Judith, the experienced 
actress. Here is your greatest casting 
problem for other reasons. Judith a; the 
leading and thematic figure of the play 
must satisfactorily suggest the matiurity 
and polish of an accomplished aciress, 
combined with the artless charm of a 
spoiled and abstract child. David as 
the male counterpart should combine 
comparable qualities with perhaps a 
dash of the roué substituted for Jucith’s 
extreme exhibitionism. Myra, a much 
simpler role, still requires an air of 
romantic experience and self-assurance, 
If British diction is employed, Clara, 
the maid, could conceivably speak with 
a Cockney accent. This small, but re- 
warding role, calls for somebody who 
can convey the impression of a much- 
imposed-upon but aggressively unin- 
hibited personality. Simon and _ Sorel 
should be very attractive physically and 
at least superficially precocious. 


Directing 

A quick tempo and light but incisive 
reading of the lines should be sought 
throughout the play. Making the comedy 
appear to “happen” will do most for it. 
This is particularly true in the game 
scene at the opening of the second act. 
where the lines should be cut to the 
point of overlapping; the general effect 
of argumentative spontaneity is im- 
portant here, not the individual lines. 
The timing of the end of the first act 
must be adroit to achieve the necessary 
comic effect and yet appear accidental. 
We worked this by having both Myra 
and Richard start their first simultaneous 
speech when David crossed his legs. The 
second vocal collision occurred when he 
uncrossed them. All the cast on the 
stage then did a “double take” ai the 
audience, ending up with all faces dead 
front as the curtain went down, per- 
haps a rather artificial touch but {uite 
effective. The second-act climax «gain 
involves a timed but inconspicuous 
dropping of the voices just before 
Richard’s innocent interruption, “W hats 
happened? Is this a game?,” whi h is 
a big laugh line as well as spring | oard 
for Judith’s violent histronics. Th: di- 
rector will need to guide the actress 
playing Judith in probably the most 
difficult assignment of the play, in dis- 
tinguishing among the three deptlis of 
sincerity with which she delivers her 
lines. Much of the play’s point and 
humor depend upon this. Occasionally, 
she is genuinely sincere as in her de- 
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spair over the weekend's success after 
David's announcement in the first act. 
Most of the time she is dramatizing her 
life, believes it herself only momentarily 
and fools only the guests. Lastly, she 
really hams it up during the first act. 
It is when her overwrought condition 
causes even her to confuse the two 
degrees of acting that we get the hilari- 
ous second-act finale, in which she 
operily makes a fool of herself. To get 
the humor of the play’s conclusion, there 
shou!d be an emphatically cosy glow of 
unwarranted cordiality within the fam- 
ily, as they react against their late 
guess and turn to themselves as their 
own best audience. 


Rehearsals 


Th: following listing of eighteen rehearsals 
was our approximate schedule. Admittedly, 
it wo: very arbitrary and is merely suggestive 
for <aybody else. For three weeks, we met 
abou. two and a half hours two evenings a 
week. taking an act at a time and setting 
the raovement and business. The next three 
week; we met an additional Saturday morning 
and nereased the length of our rehearsal as 
we aw fit to do more than one at a time. 
By the fifth week, we were always running! 
throuch another act before concentrating on 
the one emphasized for that week. By the end 
of the sixth week, we commenced doing all 
three at a time and kept it up during the 
seventh and final week, making it a three to 
four-hour period for the last four rehearsals. 
Our performance was on a Thursdiy night 
and we had two dress rehearsals, one on Mon- 
day evening and one Wednesday. Tuesday, 
we had an ordinary rehearsal, allowing time 
for costume and property changes. A book- 
holder was used who substituted at rehearsal 
for the occasionally absent cast member, an 
inevitability in the conflicting schedule of our 
college’s extra-curr’cular life. With the excep- 
tion of the maid, Clara, I insisted on regular 
attendance for all the cast. Her part did not 
appeas in the second act and only at brief 
intervals in the others. Suitable understudies 
were not available so we did not use them. 
Nor was a second cast possible, since we sched- 
uled but one performance due to the high roy- 
aty and conflicts on the calendar. When we 
did repeat the play two months later in re- 
sponse to popular demand, we used the same 
cast. Had a last minute substitution been 
necessary, the bookholder or director might 
possibly have filled in. 


Stage Problems 

The floor plan of our set was basically 
the one suggested in the script. How- 
ever, to give the comedy a post-World 
War II and country house flavor, we 
chose a modernistic decor simulating 
pickled knotty wood and green plaster 
and with a series of three French doors 
upstage instead of just one. Curves were 
incorporated where convenient to em- 
ploy the comedy line. The stairway 
was brought farther into the set to pro- 
vide better sight lines for business en- 
actel on it, such as David's speech in 
the first act and Judith’s surprising of 
Dav'd and Myra in the second. The 
barometer knocked off the wall by 
Richard in Act III must be large enough 
to be visible and so constructed that 
it wll break easily. Although scientifi- 
cally inaccurate, the one we. made of 
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COSTUME PLOT 
CHARACTER ACT 1 ACT Il ACT ill 
Sorel Sweater, skirt - seductive Blue pastel formal, — Dressing gown, pastel. 
but girlish. simple but youthful. 
Simon Dungarees or old slacks, Formal. Dressing gown, loud — 
T-shirt, changing to sport maroon or blue. 
coat, good slacks, tie. 
Clara ee eS eS er ee ee Same as Act I. 
Judith Picturesque garden dress, Sophisticated formal, Dressing gown, stylish 
flowered or solid pink, flamboyant scarlet. and cheerful. 
wide brimmed hat. 
David Sport coat, slacks. Formal. Dressing gown, blue or 
brown, more sombre than 
Simon’s. 
Sandy Sport coat, slacks. Formal. Same as Act I. 
Myra Well-tailored suit—yel- Sophisticated formal — Same as Act I. 
low or green. color to conflict with 
Judith’s. 
Richard Conservative business suit, Formal Same as Act lI. 
tasteful well-tailored. 
Jackie Cute, feminine dress, Orange or purple pastel Same as Act I. 
orange or purple. dress, attractively femi- 
nine. 








a petrie dish and a test tube glued 
together on a copper plate and painted 
with numbers served the purpose very 
well. The rain in the last act can, of 
course, be simulated by diverse means 
such as lights or a raincloth. However, 
by drawing the curtains in the third 
act, we found it necessary to provide 
only the sound effect. We achieved this 
by rolling tacks over a drum top. AIl- 
though it was December, we had beauti- 
ful garden flowers from a local green 
house in exchange for a credit line in 
the program. A record supplied the 
departing car sounds in the third act. 
Lighting 

To help sustain the bright comedy mood, 
we used a great deal of general lighting 
throughout HAY FEVER, dimming our two 
battens of striplights about one-third only for 
the opening of the last act’s rainy morning 
scene. General illumination included red, blue 
and white bulhs alternating in these batten 
strips, in a bank on either side of the prosce- 
nium and in the footlights. Our scanty supply 
of spots did not seem too noticeable because 
of the de-emphasis on specialized lighting. One 
large spotlight from each side of the audito- 
rium balcony crosslighted the opposite side 
of the downstage area, hitting approximately 
the davenport and the space down-stage from 
the piano. Another large spot right and left 





HOW THEY WERE STAGED 
Edited by Earl W. Blank 


An amazing source of information for di- 
rectors in schools, colleges, and community 
theatres. Contains a complete discussion on 
the actual casting, directing, costuming, adver- 
tising and staging of each of the following out- 
standing plays chosen for their suitability for 
amateur theatre groups: Junior Miss, Arsenic 
and Old Lace, What a Life, Stage Door, Two 
On An Island, Ladies in Retirement, Zaragueta, 
Everyman, Boston Blues, The Green Vine, The 
Imaginary Invalid, The Eve of St. Mark, Lost 
Horizon, Sun-Up, Icebound, The Importance 
of Being Earnest, The Torch-Bearers, Nothing 
But the Truth, For Her C-h-e-ild’s Sake, Kind 
Lady, Three-Cornered Moon, The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine, Charley’s Aunt, Tish, The 
Fighting Littles, Captain Applejack, Sktidding, 
Out of the Frying Pan, Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs, Green Stockings, Seven Keys to 
Baldpate, Peter Pan, Lavender and Old Lace, 
Outward Bound, Candida, Pride and Prejudice, 
Moor Born, Murder in a Nunnery, Cyrano de 
Bergerac, The Cradle Song, Family Portrait, 
Death Takes a Holiday, and Letters to Lucerne. 


PRICE, $1.60 
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on a downstage batten crosslighted the stair- 
‘way and piano areas, respectively. Our two 
large floodlamps were placed at the front 
door entrance, right stage, and at the garden 
exit, upstage center. During the first act, we 
used a light amber gelatine in the floods and 
during the second act, a medium blue for the 
moonlit garden as seen through the French 
doors. Two well shaded lamps were lighted 
with small voltage bulbs during the second 
act, which takes place at night, to suggest the 
sources of light. One was a floor type upstage 
from the piano and the other, a table lamp 
back of the sofa. Except for bringing up the 
lights after the last act’s rainy opening, no 
light changes occurred within an act. 


Costuming 


Although there is no real problem 
here, the costumes are apt to be success- 
ful to the extent that they are modern, 
smart in character and in accord or 
discord with the set, depending upon 
the nature of the role. Our scenery was 
a brownish green with a trace of gray 
in it. Window drapes were a wine shade. 
‘The accompanying costume plot is with 
that shade in mind as a_ background. 
Clara could wear a maid’s costume 
minus the headpiece. 


Make-up 

Simon, Sorel, Sandy and Jackie are 
straight juveniles. Myra should suggest 
a possible twenty-five, youthful but 
groomed to the point of glamour. Her 
hair should be worn up if it becomes 
the actress. Judith’s desperate clinging 
to youth should be indicated by the 
excess and artificiality of her make-up 
and possibly a henna rinse for her hair. 
If not the latter, some chic streaks of 
gray could be shown in it. A suggestion 
of middle age can be achieved by 
emphasizing the scrawniness or flabbi- 
ness potential in the actress involved. 
Richard is slightly gray and paler than 
Simon. Sandy is very tan and healthy. 
David can be quite pallid and somewhat 
gray. Clara should be vaguely oldish, 
rather unkempt and worn. A light base, 
a few shadows, misplaced rouge and 
straggly hair will give the effect. 
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DE osctusaes taedaseeeedes danedee $50.00 
BOUNDS 0 bW dinwin's 0 v:b:n'o 0 6 60'e 0 ote 50066 0% 9.50 
PE 5 SR LO RE oe ee 20.00 
Carpentry materials .............+... 5.00 
PROGNOMNS 2c ccc ccc ccc cccccccccccees 6.00 
PRIOR wcrc cc ecccncccescovcossoes 15.00 
PRNTENS «5 50 sk ccc cewnccccccscccoes 2.00 
a i ie ee ee ie 2.00 

$109.50 


The above is only an estimate in the 
case of paint and carpentry as we used 
not only flats previously paid for but 
some paint, lumber and hardware al- 
ready owned. Our ticket blanks were 
supplied by the school; we had merely 
to mimeograph them. Nor does the 
above include the Federal tax on the 
gross receipts. 

Publicity 

Several means were used to publicize 
our play, none original, but all probably 
sufficiently effective where a following 
already exists. About a week and a half 
before the production, we placed posters 
about the campus and in the windows 
of the business district in return for two 
complimentary tickets at the box office. 
The posters were student executed, all 
different, some featuring caricatures of 
the cast and designed to correct the 
implied relation of the title to the well- 
known affliction. In addition to stories 
in the college paper, advertisements 
ran in the local paper the previous 
week-end and the night before the 
performance. Members of The Little 
Theatre Club, which sponsored the play, 
wore tags reading “I Sell Hay Fever” 
and supplemented the box-office sale 
of tickets by individual solicitation. 
Tickets were also sold at a special table 
maintained by these students during 
busy hours in the Student Recreational 
Room. At the last assembly preceding 
the performance, an announcement was 
made and two brief scenes were shown 
to excite interest. We chose both from 
the second act, the one where Judith 
interrupts David’s embrace of Myra run- 
ning through Myra’s pulling her hand 
away and the moment when Simon 
rushes in to tell of his engagement 
through his actual announcement. 


Results 

Without any question, this is largely 
pure entertainment, but in addition, it 
has that added blessing only intelligent 
comedy offers — unobtrusive but pene- 
trating comment on men, their manners 
and morals. Instinctively sensing this, 
a “Hay Fever” audience not only delights 
in the performance, but I believe, de- 
parts gently stimulated. The actors, on 
the other hand, will find there is some 
genuine work to be done on diction, 
social graces and character analysis be- 
fore they can achieve an excellent per- 
formance, however easy a merely pass- 
able one may be. All roles afford fine 
opportunities for characterization with 
that of Judith challenging the most 
accomplished amateur. 
February Issue: ON THE THIRD DAY 
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The Radio Program of the Month 


By SI MILLS 


446 East 20th St., New York, 9, New York 


FATHER KNOWS 


The purpose of this de- 
partment is to direct at- 
tention to the outstanding 
radio programs on the air 
during the 1949-50 school 
year. Comments and sug- 
gestions from readers are 
welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 
a 


BEST 


(NBC — THURSDAYS — 8:30 p. m. EST.) 


radio programs coming before the 

public, and it is up to the reviewer 
to help the listener approach his receiv- 
ing set with some idea of how to 
evaluate what he hears. Because this 
new material ranges from the very good 
to the very bad, it is necessary to have 
a mental rule, so one can decide whether 
a show is worth thirty minutes of 
valuable time. For instance, look at 
(or rather, listen to) one of this season's 
newest offerings, a domestic comedy 
entitled Father Knows Best, and you 
will easily understand why it is one of 
the better air stanzas. 


Father Knows Best, unlike last month’s 
choice of an outstanding production — a 
detective story (Richard Diamond, Pri- 
vate Detective) — has a great deal about 
it with which a listener can identify 
himself. These are people he knows, 
talks to, and lives with. These are 
situations in which he has found himself 
before, and so he knows that they can — 
and do—happen. But the possibility 
of identification, however important, is 
not the only basis of judgment for any 
show. One must judge whether the 
script is well written. Does it overplay 
the situations or take from them only 
a reasonable amount of life? Does the 
action move easily? Are transitions from 
scene to scene accomplished smoothly? 
Does the tone of general smoothness 
persist throughout? Is the acting good? 


F sci season there are many new 


Does it take full advantage of what is. 


offered by the lines? 

Examine the criteria again and you 
will see that you are examining the 
three essentials of any play: the writing, 
the direction, and the acting. Let’s take 
these three items and look at them 
closely in reference to Father Knows 
Best. 


In any piece of writing the author's basic 
philosophy is important because sooner or later, 
and whether or not it comes voluntarily, that 
philosophy creeps into the work—into the 
situations, the way they are handled, and into 
the words fed to the cast. According to script- 
writer Ed James, father does know best — 
after he learns the answers from mother; a 
point that some fathers may be prepared to 
dispute. Here, in the author's own words, 
“The characters in the show are drawn as real 
people. It is our hope that every listener will 
find some quality in the Anderson family that 
he recognizes in his own family circle.” James 
has used his own relativas and friends as 
source material for much of this authentic 
data, helping him achieve the realism with 
which you, as the listener, can identify. The 


writer has taken good material, real mat>rial, 
and handled it capably. Helpful, too, is the 
fact that the actors are familiar with th. re. 
quirements of the roles. Robert Young, “}..mes 
Anderson, Sr.,” is the father of four; June 
Whitley, “Mrs. Margaret Anderson,” is a mar- 
ried woman and was once the cookery expert 
on a newspaper; the writer, Ed James, is mar- 
ried and has a daughter; and Roy Bargy, mu- 
sical director of the show, is likewise m»rried 
and the father of two. The people are able 
to bring to the script a knowledge of what 
home lite is like. 


A typical script took a situation in 
which many families have found them- 
selves quite frequently. The father rants 
at the breakfast table that he is 
violently opposed to his mail being 
opened by anyone but himself. He goes 
into a lengthy discourse on a mans 
right to privacy; he talks about it being 
a federal offense to tamper with the 
mail; and then he issues an edict that 
he does not want his letters opened. 

The family is made suspicious by the 
long-windedness and obvious concern 
of the father and so is not surprised 
when the last piece of mail left for him 
to open at that very meal is a note from 
a female. He insists on the children 
leaving and proceeds to read. Now, 
the note is quite cryptic, even though 
it makes obvious that the lady has 
visited the town before and has been 
accompanied by James Anderson. 
Mother is very understanding in a sickly- 
sweet way and professes to believe her 
husband. Father is in a spot and must 
prove himself to be innocent. 


The following scenes are further snares for 
father — pictures of how he goes about looking 
up the girl at the town’s hotels so that he might 
vindicate himself. Finally, not having found 
her, he comes home and tells his wife « tall 
tale calculated to make her jealous; anc the 
trick might work, except for one thing. The 
young lady in question is in the next room 
with James Junior for whom the letter we) in- 
tended in the first place. That evening at sup- 
per, father squirms as Junior, with ob: ious 
relish, re-delivers the morning lecture. 


You see, then, that this episode and 
many others — though certainly no’ all 
of them—are based on a comed) of 
errors. Such comedy is not new: it 
has been used for hundreds of years 
by authors and playwrights in every 
country that has produced literaiure. 
The important thing is not how new 
but how valid it is. Father Knows Best 
is valid and so it is more than just 
acceptable. 
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To a questioning of whether the 
situations are overplayed, there is the 
answer that what is brought to the 
public is laugh-producing on a homey 
scale. Perhaps none of us would have 
thought of all these possibilities as being 
inherent in one theme, but that is one 
of the reasons we are not scriptwriters. 
At least each of the offshoots of the 
situation is credible within our own ken. 


Transitions are smooth and the show is kept 
moving, so that the listener is aware of being 
tuned in on something dynamic, a play that 
goes places instead of remaining stagnant. 
Plainly, the able writing is strengthened by 
able direction, accounting for the show's pac- 
ing. There are no lags between lines delivered 
by ‘he various characters, no stop-and-go- 
mov-ments. The delivery is well timed, and 
lines full of humor — and the show has plenty 
of them —are delivered quickly enough to be 
funn’, slowly enough so that you can under- 
stanc| easily what is being said. 


Tie acting is better than normal so 
that the writing and direction are not 
was'ed; but then, one would expect 
gooi, natural performances from these 
actcrs. 

As a youth, Robert Young claimed 
that one of his chief ambitions was 
to have a large family. Now he finds 
that he has been doubly successful in 
that aim. As Eddie Cantor's runner-up 
for the many-daughters title (four to 
Cantor’s five), he sometimes feels that 
he is playing in a documentary when 
he does “father” in Father Knows Best. 
There's hardly a situation a script writer 
could think up, family-wise, that Young 
hasn't been put through by one or 
several of his daughters. 


Young was born in Chicago, February 22, 
1907, one of five children of an Irish-American 
building contractor. The family moved to Los 
Angeles when Robert was still in grammar 
school. After completing high school there he 
became a clerk in a building-and-loan com- 
pany and registered as a movie extra. Then he 
worked as a bank clerk and for four years 
studied at the Pasadena Community Playhouse 
evenings. 

His first real chance in the theatre came with 
a touring company with which he played for 
four months in THE SHIP. When he returned 
to Hollywood, he was given a screen test which 
resulted in his film debut as a featured player 
in THE BLACK CAMEL. This was followed 
by leading roles in THE SIN OF MADELON 
CLAUDET, TUGBOAT ANNIE, and SATUR- 
DAY’S MILLIONS. 


The following year, 1933, the actor 
married Betty Henderson. They live in 
Beverly Hills with their four daughters 
—Carol Anne, fifteen; Barbara Queen, 
twelve; Elizabeth Louise, six, and Kath- 
leen, four. 

Young made his radio debut in a 
guest spot on NBC August 6, 1936. 
Two years later he became emcee of 
NBC’s Good News of 1938 and has 
been active in radio, as well as on the 
screen, ever since. 

Young is tall, dark and handsome. 
Originally cast almost in comedy roles 
because of his humor and charm, he has 
played more substantial parts in recent 
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Screen actor Robert Young before an NBC microphone during the broadcast of Father Knows 


Best, chosen as the radio program of the month for this issue of DRAMATICS. 
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years with a dignity and warmth that 
have entrenched him in the field of 
serious drama, both in radio and on the 
screen. 


Mrs. Anderson, in Father Knows Best, 
is played by pert, pretty, patrician-look- 
ing June Whitley, who, although she is 
married, is known as Miss Whitley in 


the radio field. 


Miss Whitley was born in Vancouver, 
British Columbia, where she took danc- 
ing and elocution lessons during her 
early childhood. When she was fourteen, 
she made her acting debut in the Van- 
couver Community Playhouse. She also 
appeared in the Vancouver Little Thea- 
tre and in the Theatre Under the Stars. 
Both are professional companies. 


Her first radio work was acting in education- 
al programs for the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation and writing scripts for the same 
network. She worked with such Canadians as 
comedian Alan Young and producer Fletcher 
Markle. 


In 1943, the actress went to Hollywood, 
where she appeared with Orson Welles’, Mer- 
cury Theatre and was heard on American ra- 
dio programs. She later returned to Vancouver, 





With this issue of DRAMATICS we 
welcome Si Mills as the new editor for 
our Department, The Radio Program of 
the Month. Mr. Mills is a radio writer 
in New York with excellent connections 
with many radio programs. 











where she married William Whitley, Jr. She 
collaborated with her husband, writing radio 
scripts. During this period she was staff die- 
titian on the Vancouver Sun and wrote a regu- 
lar food column for the paper. 

Miss Whitley now lives in Hollywood, where 
she has begun to play movie roles as well as 
take care of her radio assignments. 


Betty, the eldest Anderson daughter 
on the program, lives in a dream world 
peopled by poets, movie actors, and band 
leaders. And the role of Betty is played 
by a young lady to whom those dreams 
are a reality. 

Nineteen-year-old Rhoda Williams has 
been hobnobbing with famous names 
in the entertainment field since she was 
five, when she made her first radio 
appearance on NBC’s Kraft Music Hall. 
Since then she’s been heard frequently 
on a number of well-known programs 
such as Life of Riley and Screen Guild 
Players. 


Her motion picture career has developed 
along with her radio success. She has appeared 
on the screen with Shirley Temple in THAT 
HAGEN GIRL and with Clifton Webb in MR. 
BELVEDERE GOES TO COLLEGE. 

Depite the fact that she had proved herself 
as a capable actress long before she entered 
college, Rhoda studied theatre arts at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, and was 
graduated with a B. A. degree last year. 


The other children in the radio family 
are fifteen-year-old James, Jr., “Bud” 
(played by Ted Donaldson, fourteen ) 
and nine-year-old Kathy (played by 
Norma Jean Nilsson, eleven). These two 
juveniles bring to the microphone an 
ability to impart to their roles much 
youthful vigor and humor. 

This family of five (parents and three 
children), more than adequately aided 
by good writing and good direction, are 
worth looking in on. You won't be 
wasting your time here. 
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THE FILM OF THE MONTH 


By H. KENN CARMICHAEL 
Department of Drama, Los Angeles City College, 


Los Angeles, California 


This department is designed 
to direct attention to the 
oustanding motion pictures 
of the 1949-50 season. Sug- 
gestions for future discus- 
sions are welcomed by the 
Department Editor. 


a 
PINKY 


Darryl F. Zanuck again has found 
suspense-filled and exciting drama in 
the materials of contemporary life. It 
may be, too, that he has produced 
another Academy Award winner. In the 
tense, swiftly-paced pages of the novel, 
Quality, he read three years ago the 
account of a young intelligent Negro 
girl who struggled for happiness in a 
welter of racial hates. Cid Ricketts 
Sumner wrote the novel; Bobbs Merrill 
published it in 1945, and subsequently 
it ran serially in the Ladies Home 
Journal. The many who read it were 
moved by the character of a people 
whose courage and good humor persist 
in a hard world. Zanuck took the story— 
that of a young woman, fair of com- 
plexion, who passed as a white in Boston 
and then returned to the settlement in 
the South where she was born — and 
the book became the film, Pinky. Philip 
Dunne and Dudley Nichols collaborated 
on the screen play. 


Comparisons already have been drawn 
among Pinky, Lost Boundaries (Film 
Classics), and Home of the Brave 
(United Artists). Suffice to say all 
three are commendably adult and far 
above average in artistic achievement 
and mature entertainment, and _ that, 
of the three, Pinky is perhaps the one 
which will capture the largest share of 
audience and honors. 

In creating the picture, Zanuck fol- 
lowed the same principles that he had 
applied earlier in Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment, which won the Motion Picture 
Academy award. He impressed his as- 
sociates with his conviction that “any 
picture, even though it is one of ideas 
and adult in its thinking, at the same 
time must be emotionally stirring.” So, 
in Pinky, he centered the action and 
emotional conflict around the girl, as 
played by Jeanne Crain. He permitted 
his characters to unfold as they would 
in any fiction story, without any attempt 











Jeanne Crain as Pinky in a scene from Darryl F. Zanuck’s picture, Pinky. A 20th Century-Fox 


picture. 
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to highlight racial problems except a; 
they naturally would affect the life of 
his central character. 

“We sought to draw situations that 
are typical and attempted to picture 
them as they exist, without bias one 
way or another,’ he said. “The film 
attacks no section of the country 15s a 
section but old bigotries that should 
have been uprooted from the Ame) ican 
scene a long time ago. Intelligent and 
liberal-minded people in every pa:t of 
the nation agree that there is no } lace 
in our way of life for racial intolerai ce.” 

He chose Miss Crain for the role 
of Pinky, the kind of part usvally 
reserved for the Olivia deHavillands, 
after testing several of Hollywood's top 
dramatic actresses. For her physician 
sweetheart, he signed William Lundi- 
gan; for Miss Em, the southern aristo- 
crat, Ethel Barrymore; and for Pinky's 
grandmother, Ethel Waters, Elia Kazan, 
who teamed with Zanuck on Gentlen:an’s 
Agreement, directed Pinky. One of the 
most acclaimed directors of Broadway 
plays in a decade, he won his third 
Drama Critics Circle award for Death 
of a Salesman, his two previous awards 
having been for A Streetcar Named 
Desire and Skin of Our Teeth. His 
films, in addition to Gentleman's Agree- 
ment, which brought him a Motion Pic- 
ture Academy Oscar, include A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn and Boomerang. 

With Pinky, Zanuck followed in the 
course of many other controversial films 
he has produced. Last year he put the 
problem of insanity into a script. The 
picture, The Snake Pit, prompted legis- 
lators in twenty states to introduce 
measures which would aid the mentally 
ill. Another picture, The Grapes of 
Wrath, which depicted the plight of 
the “Oakies,” resulted in several states 
initiating legislation to remove social 
injustices. Other films thot influenced 
American thought were Wilson, How 
Green Was My Valley, and I Was 
A Fugitive From A Chain Gang. While 
social reform is hardly a measurement 
of artistic merit, Zanuck is one of the 
few producers in pictures who con- 
sistently bring an adult point of view 
to their films. 


Jeanne Crain as Pinky 


The casting of Jeanne Crain as Pi iky 
ended a five-year period in which she 
had come to typify the pretty, vivac: us 
co-ed of American university life. »he 
and June Haver started five years ‘go 
as farm girls in Home in Indiana, | th 
unknowns, and that one picture pro ed 
a jet-propelled way to stardom. 3 iss 
Crain continued hoeing potatoes in Sate 
Fair, enrolled for her first college course 
in Margie, and went back to schoo’ in 
You Were Meant For Me and Apzurt- 
ment for Peggy. She escaped from ‘he 
campus briefly as the very young wife 
in A Letter to Three Wives. After a 
role as another angelic wife in The Fn, 
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she retired for six months to await the 
arrival of her second child. 

A quiet, reserved girl, she goes after 
what she wants with the persistence of 
a smart salesman. A week before the 
baby was born, she wrote Zanuck a 
note, asking that he consider her. Two 
weeks after the arrival, she made the 
test. Three weeks later she was playing 
the part. She plays the role without 
make-up and with her hair parted in 
the middle, combed tightly about her 
head and twisted into a knot in the 
back. 

Lundigan as the Doctor 


Zanuck tested seventeen top players 
for ‘he part of the Boston physician who 
falls in love with Pinky. He liked the 
breezy, robust and Irish ways of William 
Lundigan best of all and signed him 
to a seven-year contract. Lundigan had 
several thousand former Marine buddies 
wishing him well. He served three years 
with the First Marine Division, engaging 
in operations at Peleiu and Okinawa. 

Arriving in Hollywood in 1987, he 
was given his baptism of fire in Dodge 
City and The Fighting 69th. He was 
on his way toward stardom when the 
war broke. He had played romantic 
parts in such films as The Old Maid, 
The Sea Hawk, and The Courtship of 
Andy Hardy. Born in Syracuse, New 
York, the son of Irish parents, he majored 
in law at Syracuse University. He never 
practiced, but found instead a job as 
announcer with WF BL where he worked 
on and off since the age of ten. At 
sixteen he was producing his own radio 
show. A movie exploitation agent who 
was ballyhooing a Tarzan film met him 
at WFBL and asked him if he would 
like to make a movie test. He would, 


and did. 


Ethel Barrymore as a 
Southern Aristocrat 

Zanuck, who had thought of Ethel 
Barrymore for Miss Em, a_ southern 
aristocrat, from the time he read the 
novel, borrowed her from MGM, where 
she is under long-term. contract. For 
5) years an actress; most of them on 
the stage, she still has the same regal 
bearing, the sure patrician walk, the 
head held high and the old fire in her 
eyes. Her hair may be whiter, but the 
years have not dulled her wit. During 
the making of Pinky, she watched Kazan 
direct Jeanne Crain in several scenes. 
He said at the end of each take, “That 
was perfect. Now, let’s do one more.” 
When he said the same to Miss Barry- 
more, she turned a quizzical eye on 
him. “What’s the next one for?” she 
asked. “Your collection?” 


The make-up people felt her chagrin, 
too, when they wanted to age her. “I'm 
no ingénue, she said. “ I look old 
enough.” They tried telling her she 
didn’t look her age but she waved 
them away. “I will not tolerate flattery,” 
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State University, Kent, Ohio. 


versity of Delaware, Newark, Dela. 


Stevens, Chicago, Iil. 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


York, Pa. Leon C. Miller, director. 





CALENDER OF EVENTS 

December 3. Drama Clinic for Secondary Schools, sponsored by the Department of Eng- 
lish, Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. Charles Trumbo, director. 

December 3. Drama Clinic for Secondary Schools, sponsored by the School of Speech, Kent 

G. Harry Wright, director. 

December 3, 4. Drama Conference and Clinic, sponsored by the Dramatic Center, Uni- 

C. R. Kase, director. 

December 28, 29, 30. Annual Convention of the American Educational Theatre Associa-: 
tion, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. Executive Secretary: Wm. P. Halstead, Department 
of Speech, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

December 28, 29, 30. Annual Convention of the Speech Association of America, Hotel 

| Executive Secretary: Loren Reid, Department of Speech, Uni- 


January 28. Drama Clinic for Secondary Schools, sponsored by the Department of Speech, 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. T. Earl Pardoe, director. 

February 16-18. Annual Rocky Mountain Speech Conference, University of Denver, Den- 
ver, Colorado. P. Merville Larson, general chairman. 

April 1. Drama Clinic for Secondary Schools, sponsored by English Department, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. James K. Petexsen, director. 

April 14, 15. National Thespian Regional Conference, Wm. Penn Senior High School, 








she said. She proceeded to “die” for 
the picture a death that has not been 
equalled since Clifton Webb passed on 
in The Razor's Edge. The years have 
caught up with her, however. She has 
decided that it’s high time she wrote 
an autobiography. “I have a title for it, 
Major and Minor Memories, and Ive 
done considerable work, but it’s far from 
completion.” She admitted that many 
in the theatre — and also in Hollywood 
— would like to know what she is plan- 
ning to say about them, but “they are 
going to have to buy a copy to find out.” 


Born in Philadelphia, the daughter 
of Maurice Barrymore and Georgia 
Drew and the niece of John Drew, 
she was not quite fifteen when she 
opened in The Rivals in Montreal, June 
11, 1894. Five years later she became 
a star with Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marines, and every year since then she 
has either starred in a play or a film. 
She acted in her first movie thirty-five 
years ago, The Nightingale, but spent 
most of her time until 1933 on the stage. 
In that year she joined her famous 
brothers, Lionel and John, for Rasputin 
and the Empress. She has been away 
from the stage now for four years, the 
longest time in her fifty-five years of 
acting. Her last play was The Corn Is 
Green, one of the crowning triumphs 
of her career, a hit which ran for almost 
five years with 1100 performances all 


told, 518 of them in New York. 


Ethel Waters as Aunt Dicey 


After five years of singing in night 
clubs and giving concerts, Ethel Waters 
returned to Hollywood to play Pinky’s 





Dramatics Director’s Handbook 


Contains a comprehensive discussion on how 
to teach dramatics at the secondary school 
level, by Katherine Ommanney, a thorough 
discussion on the organization of the high 
school dramatics club, and a wealth of other 
highly practical information. 


Price, $1.30 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 











grandmother. Her role in Pinky carried 
on a career that has spanned thirty-two 
years — back in 1917 when she sang at 
the Lincoln Theatre in Baltimore for 
nine dollars a day. She toured the South, 
eventually arrived in Harlem and was 
singing in a cellar night club when the 
Plantation Club downtown “discovered” 
her; it was there she created a sensation 
with “Dinah.” 

One Broadway play followed another. 
Her first, in 1927, was Africana, and 
then came Blackbirds, Rhapsody in 
Black, As Thousands Cheer, At Home 
Abroad, Mama's Daughters, which she 
considers her greatest, and Cabin in 
the Sky. She played in her first motion 


‘picture for Zanuck twenty years ago, 


On With the Show. Among her other 
films have been Tales of Manhattan, 
Cairo, and Cabin in the Sky. 


Facts and Fancies 

Twentieth Century-Fox built eighty- 
nine sets for Pinky, including a southern 
village, numbering twenty-seven build- 
ings. A courthouse, church, slave market 
and other places were constructed 
around a town square. For Aunt Dicey’s 
cabin and a section of bayou country, 
the studio used a set which covered an 
entire sound stage. 

Bruce Bristol, retired Southern Pacific 
engineer who operates the world’s short- 
est railroad line on the 20th Century- 
Fox backlot, completed his 100th trip 
for Pinky. But his mileage record is 
unimpressive. It stands at forty miles 
for the hundred trips. The railroad, built 
three years ago, runs four city blocks. 

A de-butted goat, bearing the plebeian 
name of Fanny, worked six weeks in the 
picture at fifty dollars a day. She’s the 
only goat actress in Hollywood guaran- 
teed not to butt. 

The studio's production department 
figured it cost $2,749 per shirt to get 
six washed by Miss Crain and Miss 
Waters for a scene. The two took more 
than a day to wash and iron the shirts. 
With the daily shooting cost running at 
about $15,000, the charge for washing 
ran high. 
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DRAMA FOR CHILDREN 


By LOUISE C. HORTON 


1751 Webb # 205 
Detroit 6, Michigan 


This Department has for its purpose 
the advancement of the Children’s 


Theatre Movement in America. Direc- 
tors and teachers are urged to report 
to Miss Horton, for publication in this 
Department, news of their productions 
and other significant projects. 


vs roo rrr rr rrr oy 


N interesting delegate to the Na- 
A tional Children’s Theatre Confer- 
ence, held in New York City last 
August, was Steffy Stahl from Venezuela. 
Miss Stahl’s work with young people 
is in the field of dance, but her program 
is conducted in a manner that should 
be of interest to workers in children’s 
theatre. 

Miss Stahl was graduated from the 
Vienna State Academy and founded her 
own academy and dance group in 
Vienna. 

In 1938 she received a call and sub- 
sequent appointment by the Venezuelan 
Government. There she created a com- 
pletely new position, as a program like 
hers had never before been known in 
South America. 


Her work takes two directions. First, she 
operates a private academy for ballet and the 
modern dance. Within the Academy there are 
two groups: (1) children between the ages of 
four and eight are taught the complete routine 
of the classic ballet (including toe dancing) af- 
ter Miss Stahl’s own modern method which 
“eliminates the long strenuous hours of practice 
but teaches the children all the essentials of 
the ballet as well as its terminology.” The chil- 
dren are also instructed in modern dancing. 
They have a varied repertory of special crea- 
tions based on child psychology. An example 
is THE NUTCRACKER SUITE, transformed 
by Miss Stahl] and performed under the title 
of LOS LENTES MAGICOS (THE MAGIC 
GLASSES). These performances are called 
“Ballet Miniatura.” (2) There also has been 
formed a group of adolescent dancers who per- 
formed, among others, Miss Stahl’s choreogra- 
phy of Tschaikowsky’s 6th Symphony (PATH- 
ETIQUE), which had its first performance at 
Caracas in 1945. 


The second part of Miss Stahl’s work is in 
the public schools. The instruction of rhythmic 
and classical folklore dances as part of the 
obligatory curriculum had not existed in Ven- 
ezuela before her appointment there. The pro- 
gram consists of folklore dances, some of which 
are taught in their original traditional form, 
while others are transformed into stylized ver- 


sions. All are given in mass performances. Sev- 
eral schools participate at the large stadium. 
All pupils perform in all program numbers. 


On Miss Stahl’s first visit to the United 
States, she became interested in square- 
dancing as taught to large numbers of 
people by Ed Durlacher in New York. 
Upon her return to Venezuela, she 
taught square-dancing to 800 boys and 
girls who then performed in costumes 
of the George Washington period. 


ce] a oO 


The Junior Theatre of Southern Oak- 
land County, under the direction of 
Louise C. Horton, presented a premiere 
on November 23. It was Miss Horton’s 
adaptation of Phil Stong’s book, Way 
Down Cellar, a modern mystery-comedy. 
This theatre is located in Berkley, Michi- 
gan, and enrolls children, seven years 
of age through high school, from several 
suburban cities of Detroit. The theatre’s 
first play of the season was Charlotte 
Chorpenning’s Little Red Riding Hood, 
presented in October. 


Last summer, The Junior Theatre conducted 
2 summer theatre workshop for high school 
students. Two programs were presented: (1) 
three one-act plays, REHEARSAL, by Christo- 
pher Morley; MY LADY’S LACE, by Knob- 
loch; and THE STOLEN PRINCE, by Dan 
Totheroh; (2) a presentation in arena style of 
Sara Spencers dramatization of LITTLE 
WOMEN. 


o oO ° 


One of the most active cities in 
America, as far as children’s theatre 
is concerned, is surely Seattle, Wash- 
ington. There is hardly a phase of this 
work which has been left untouched. 
Each year the Seattle Junior Programs, 
Inc. sponsors, and the University of 
Washington School of Drama produce, 
a series of six plays performed by adults 
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for children. Three of these are fo; 
elementary school children, and three for 
junior high students. 

Those for the elementary pupils are 
presented at Music Hall Theatre ip 
downtown Seattle for six performances, 
Over a thousand children see each per- 
formance. The three plays chosen for 
this group for the current season are: 
Pinocchio and the Indians ( Aurand | far. 
ris); Aladdin and the Wonderful Lump 
(James Norris) (this play had a North- 
west tour); and The Emperor's ew 
Clothes (Charlotte Chorpenning.) A 
ballet will also be presented, entitled 
The Wild Swans. 

Those for the junior high students 
are performed at the Showboat Theatre 
on Lake Washington, playing morning 
and afternoon shows for five Saturcays 
and one Friday. Over 200 children see 
each performance. Those chosen for this 
year are: Huckleberry Finn (Whiting 
and Rickert); Master Skylark; and Wil- 
liam Tell. 

Drama students at the university who 
are working in children’s theatre, have 
the following schedule: 


1. Classwork includes techniques of working 
with children to improve voice, speech, 
bodies and social adjustment. Plays are 
studied; one-act plays written; and actual 
direction of children is included. 

2. Students study good children’s plays and are 
encouraged to write their own. This year, 
WILLIAM TELL, to be presented in the 
junior high series, was written by a student 
of children’s theatre. 

3. Throughout the year, advanced students of 
children’s theatre work with groups of chil- 
dren and present plays at Seattle Art Mu- 
seum and at various housing projects in the 
city. 

4. Each quarter the two most capable students 
in the advanced classes on children’s theatre 
are chosen by Mrs. Robert F. Prins, director, 
to be assistant directors for the plays pre- 
sesnted at the Music Hall and the Showboat 
Theatres. 


Activity in the field of theatre by chil- 
dren for children is growing in Seattle 
as more theatre students are trained to 
work with children’s groups. Children 
of all ages are used and the plays are 
presented at the Seattle Art Museum, 
the Seattle housing projects, and for the 
P.T.A.’s. The children are guided not 
only in acting but in scene designing, 
painting, costuming, make-up, etc. 

The field of radio for children is .0t 
neglected either. Last summer a group 
of energetic drama students recorced 
twenty-six half-hour radio programs to 
be aired over KOMO throughout he 
school year. This series is sponsored by 
Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., produced 
by the School of Drama, and recorc ed 
at Radio Hall. The first of the serves 
is The Tinder Box, by Merrie Virginia 
Fenton. 


This year, for the first time, a children’s 
play has been taken on a year-long tour of the 
Northwest, as well as adult and high school 
plays. ALADDIN AND THE WONDERF'‘ L 
LAMP previewed in Seattle at the Showboat 
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life to reqard man as his natural enemy, nearly ruins their plans, until Little Bear is able 
to save Goldilocks from danger, at considerable risk to himself, and teach Grizzly the 
philosophy of friendliness, which demonstrates the Bears’ sincerity. 


Plays about an hour and a half, requires two sets, and eight characters — 
five male, and three female. 





AVAILABLE FROM 


CLOVERLOT 
Anchorage, Kentucky 


Royalty for each performance, $15.00 | 


THE THREE BEARS | 


Dramatized by Charlotte B. Chorpenning 


A charming comedy for children, with a sound philosophy expressed in the children’s | 
own terms by the comic antics of the lovable Bear family. 

Papa Bear and Mama Bear, in an effort to make friends with men, dress themselves 
in man-cub clothes, learn a friendly song, and discipline their little cub to deal gently 
in his relations with Goldilocks and her parents, so as to overcome the hereditary enmity 
between the two races. But a disgruntled young Grizzly, who has been taught all his 
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Theatre September 3, and is now playing in 
eastern Washington. The touring company 1s 
made up of advanced and graduate students. 
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The Johns Hopkins Children’s Edu- 
cational Theatre, under the direction of 
Frances Cary Bowen, produces each 
season (October to June) four and some- 
times five plays. In addition, they pro- 
duce three or four plays during the 
University Summer Session (July and 
August.) These plays are generally 
dramatizations of acknowledged chil- 
dren’s classics of less known myths, 


fables, and folk-tales. 


Two methods by which story material 
is transformed into a play are used: 


l. The story is discussed by the group as to 
characterization, dialogue, action, plot, and 
scene division, and an outline is made and 
used for final rehearsals. 


2. After discussion of the elements outlined in 
method 1, formal scripts are given to the 
children to be memorized. This method is 
used with older children. 


Children between the ages of eight 
and sixteen are enrolled. Sixteen free 
scholarships are available each year for 
boys and girls who are recommended 
to us by their teachers and principals. 


very play the group presents at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art admits 448 
children to an open dress rehearsal. ‘This 
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young audience is composed of children 
whose opportunities to see live theatre 
are few or non-existent. 





CHILDREN’S THEATRE CALENDAR 
Children’s Theatre of Terre Haute, Ind.: 


Hansel and Gretel ........ November 
Crazy Cricket Farm .......... Januarv 
ND TWIN 5 55 ci ew ecccins Marchi 
Children’s Theatre, Portland, Oregon: 
Wizard of Oz ........ Oct. 15 - Nov. 8 
Mary Poppins ...... Nov. 26 - Dec. 18 
Cim@lewela .......... Jan. 14-Feb. 5 
Pinocchio .......--. Feb. 18 - Mar. 12 


A Home for the Dragon 

jibe alien aace date ee eemea Mar. 25 - Apr. 23 
Ali Baba and the 40 Thieves 

caed Pha okeuen ag ee May 6-May 28 


Junior Entertainment, Inc., 
Denver, Colorado: 


BES, ci ces cg ha R eh e aeds October 


The Steadfast Tin Soldier .. November 
The Christmas Nightingale .. December 
SSS SEI. ae February 
Robinson Crusoe ............ March 
PE ED oo 6s vk cocbincka gees April 
I ha Rey glell Seuele April 


Children’s Theatre, Richmond, Indiana: 
Jack and the Beanstalk .. April, 1949 
Cinderella ............ October, 1949 
The Children’s Theatre, Cincinnati, O.: 
Strawbridge Ballet (Robinson Crusoe) 


ink na chal tia ace ah tole nega de Sot Nt ek November 
Aladdin (Junior League) .... December 
Rumpelstiltskin 

(Children’s World Theatre) .... January 
Radio Rescue (Stage, Inc.) ...... March 











The University of Utah Young Peo- 
ple’s Theatre, Salt Lake City, under 
the direction of Dr. Albert O. Mitchell. 
plans four plays tor their season, seven 
performances of each. Capacity houses 
of 2000 are sold out for the first three 
performances, and an average of 1600 
each for the others. The plays: Lute 
Song; Hans Clod Hopper; Circus Day; 
and Aladdin. 


An interesting production was done 
by this group recently. Three one-act 
plays of Stuart Walker’s were presented 
on one program as a three-act play. 
Act I was Six Who Pass While the 
Lentils Boil; Act II was Sir David Wears 
The Crown; and Act III, The Great Aunt 
Sits on the Floor. The final title was 
used for the entire presentation. 


o Qo 


Children’s Theatre on the Heights, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio, is under the direction of 
Mrs. Alice N. Kalish, Theatre Supervisor for the 
Joint Recreation Board of Cleveland Heights. 
They report that they have 400 children from 
the ages of six to eighteen in their theatre 
school, which meets after school and Satur- 
day mornings in the Cleveland Heights schools. 
They also have a weekly radio show on WERE, 
starting their third season. TV classes are of- 
fered to high school people. On their staff are 
nine teachers, a special radio writer, a TV 
teacher, a play director and staff, consisting 
in part of locally trained high school people 
who have attended the outdoor Cain Park 
Theatre during the summer. 
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Best Thespian Honor Roll 


For Meritorious Participation in Dramatic Arts During the 1948-49 School Year. 


Mary Elizabeth Shroyer, Troupe 2, Senior High 
School, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Catherine Adix, Troupe 4, Cody, Wyo., High 
School. 

Carolyn Spann, Troupe 5, Plant City, Fla., 
Hish School. 
Virginia Bosley, Jacqueline Courville, Troupe 
6, Township High School, Mentor, Ohio. 
Dolores Holbroo, Troupe 7, Johnstown-Monroe 
High School, Johnstown, Ohio. 

Arthur Simmons, Troupe 8, Edison High 
School, Miami, Fla. 

Susan Donahoe, Troupe 9, Anaconda, Mont., 
High School. 

Ellen Sheehan, Troupe 11, St. Clara Academy, 
Sinsinawa, Wisc. 

Kenneth Bishop, Troupe 13, Castleford, Ida- 
ho, High School. 
Mary Jean Jackson, Barbara Foster, Troupe 16, 
Township High School, Harrisburg, IIl. 
Sally Adams, Rosemary Kluck, Troupe 17, Au- 
rora, Nebr., High School. 

Veronica Pacala, Pat Maguire, Troupe 21, Ben 
Davis High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Walter Oakes, Bennett Smith, Troupe 23, Wil- 
liamson, W. Va., High School. 

Reid Fillmore, Carol Crump, Troupe 25, Span- 
ish Fork, Utah, High School. 

Patricia McCarty, Troupe 26, Wahpeton, No. 
Dakota, High School. 

Thomas Hughart, Troupe 27, Morgantown, W. 
Va., High School. 

Judith Robertson, Troupe 29, Ashland, Ohio, 
High School. 

Lula Ann Nutter, Troupe 30, Clendenin, W. 
Va., High School. 

Donnie Measday, Betty Meriwether, Troupe 
33, Ft. Stockton, Texas, High School. 

William Clark, Troupe 34, Fairview, W. Va., 
High School. 

Nancy Hale, Troupe 35, Mainland High School, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Emma Louise Hanna, Dell Waddoaps, Troupe 
39, Preston, Idaho, High School. 

Marlene Coe, Troupe 45, Kilgore, Tex., High 
School. 

Allan McClenahen, Troupe 50, Roosevelt High 
School, Wyandotte, Mich. 

Marillyn Aiken, Troupe 51, Grundy Center, 
Iowa, High School. 

Harry Titus and Rosemary Lenaghen, Troupe 
52, Emmett, Idaho, High School. 

Robert Moore, Troupe 54, Clay-Battelle High 
School, Blacksville, W. Va. 


Margaret Mahood, Betty Ann Parker, Troupe 
55, Beaver High School, Bluefield, W. Va. 

Joan Parks, Clarence Olson, Troupe 56, Mos- 
cow, Idaho, High School. 
Rose Ann Suverkrup, Carol Ann Haltsch, 
Troupe 57, Columbus, Ind., High School. 
Don McClung, Troupe 60, Boulder, Colo., 
High School. 

Rhoda Heindrelman, Ronald Emery, Troupe 
61, South Whitley, Ind., High School. 

Patricia Longstreth, Troupe 62, Oakwood 
Township High School, Fithian, Ill. 

Carol Rossiter, Troupe 63, East Haven, Conn., 
High School. 

Barbara Williams, David Fullmer, Troupe 65, 
Rocky River, Ohio, High School. 

Barbara Novak, Stanley Gertzman, Troupe 66, 
Lehman High School, Canton, Ohio. 

Lillie Mae Chandler, Troupe 67, Rigby, Idaho, 
High School. 

Bette Martens, John Watkins, Troupe 68, Ber- 
ry, Ala., High School. 

Marilyn McMullen, Joan Caldwell, Troupe 69, 
Senior High School, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Shirley Hunt, Troupe 70, Laramie, Wyo., High 
School. 

Robert Clason, Troupe 73, Manistee, Mich., 
High School. 

Jane Posten, Claude Marshall, Troupe 74, Mid- 
dletown, New York, High School. 

Mary Inez Bell, Troupe 78, Hot Springs, Ark., 
High School. 

Rae Elise Novinger, Troupe 79, Millersburg, 
Penna., High School. 

Billie Jo Dailey, Troupe 82, Etowah, Tenn., 
High School. 

Casher Choate, Troupe 86, York Institute, 
Jamestown, Tenn. 

Angelo Fiorito, Troupe 89, Struther, Ohio, 
High School. 

Sally Stern, Troupe 91, Isaac Elston High 
School, Michigan City, Ind. 
Marcia McCall, Bob Foxall, Troupe 94, York 
Community High School, Elmhurst, Ill. 
Robert Weiland, Troupe 95, Gettysburg, Pa., 
High School. 

Robert Twichell, Sally Du Pree, Troupe 98, 
Fayetteville, N. Y., High School. 

James Jennings, Treva Hamilton, Troupe 99, 
Weston, W. Va., High School. 

Edward Caldwell, Troupe 104, Springfield 
High School, Akron, Ohio. 

Rose O'Neill, George Lahey, Troupe 106, Sen- 
ior High School, Champaign, II. 











Scene from the Christmas pageant, The Promised One, as given at the Midland, Texas, 
High School (Thespian Troupe 845). Directed by Verna Harris. 
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Sally Snyder, Troupe 108, Senior High Schoo}, 
Kenmore, N. Y. 

Maurice Gorowitz, Troupe 109, Liberty, N. Y, 
High School. 

Pat Lauredsen, Merilyn Bronson, Troupe 11], 
Burley, Idaho, High School. 

Amy Christensen, Troupe 112, Norfolk, Nebr,, 
High School. 

Mary Aston, Troupe 118, Omak, Wash., High 
School. 

Nadia Jacobson, Fred Hoffman, Troupe 114 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., High School. 

Eleanor Loar, Troupe 115, Ceredo-Ke iova 
High School, Kenova, W. Va. 

Patricia Smith, Gene McCoy, Troupe 116, Mt. 
Vernon, Ind., High School. 

Dorothy Ann Belz, Troupe 118, St. Teresa 
Academy, E. St. Louis, Il. 

Jean Hollandsworth, Troupe 121, Stonewall 
Jackson High School, Charleston, W. V2. 
Tuny McMahon, Troupe 122, Newport Nows, 

Va., High School. 

Billie Jane Macon, Troupe 125, Wetumpka, 
Ala., High School. 

Jane Byers, Irving Whitten, Troupe 126, Sen- 
ior High School, Alton, IIl. 

Jean Hendershott, Joseph Hetzer, Troupe 127, 
Salem, N. J., High School. 

Janis Phillips, Wanda Willis, Troupe 129, 
Grapeland, Tex., High School. 

Ann Cozens, Stanley Albright, Troupe 130, Ar- 
my and Navy Academy, Carlsbad, Calif. 
Karen Chunks, Carol Bennetter, Troupe 132, 

Senior High School, Oceanside, N. Y. 

Joan Peterson, Troupe 133, Shenandoah, Ia., 
High School. 

Leon Cromer, Troupe 137, Bramwell, W. Va., 
High School. 

Tom Deligantes, Troupe 138, Martin High 
School, Laredo, Tex. 

Sue Wootan, Roger Neal, Troupe 142, Bloom- 
ington, Ind., High School. 

Joan Pringle, Glenn Mary Graham, Troupe 
145, Fassifern High School, Hendersonville, 
N. C. 

Donna Van Landingham, Troupe 146, King- 
man, Kans., High School. 

Pauline Ellis, Troupe 147, Hillsborough High 
School, Tampa, Fla. 

Cherie Marcil, Pat Thomas, Troupe 148, San 
Bernardino, Calif., High School. 

Bill Miies, Donna Sumners, Troupe 149, Sen- 
ior High School, Paragould, Ark. 

Betty Jo McClure, Joanne Goodwin, Troupe 
152, Elkview, W. Va., High School. 

Fred Whitson, Lynn Human, Troupe 154, 
Holmes High School, Covington, Ky. 

Mary Lou Todd, Troupe 158, Bloomsburg, Pa., 
High Sch- 4. 

Howard Mathiasen, Troupe 159, Harlan, Ia., 
High School 

Bob Holman, Troupe 160, Gadsden Co. High 
School, Quincy, Fla. 

Robert Ahrens, Troupe 163, Harbor [ligh 
School, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Mary Jayne Pinson, Glenn Koch, Troupe /68, 
Logan, W. Va., High School. 

Minnie Bottom, Troupe 169, Conner [igh 
School, Augusta, Ark. 

Nancy Rohrbaugh, Wiiliam Bowman, Troupe 
171, Senior High School, Grafton, W. Va. 

Suzanne Thomas, Troupe 172, Arkadelp ia, 
Ark., High School. 

William Dunn, Troupe 173, Bellevue, Cio, 
High School. 

Martin Wyand, Edward Keller, Troupe /75, 
State College, Penna., High School. 

Gene Cassidy, Bruce Ray, Troupe 177, Sexior 
High School, Orlando, Fla. 

Margy Smiley, Troupe 179, Missouri Valiey, 
Ia., High School. 

Jennie Michener, Troupe 180, Commuuity 
High School, Tuscola, Il. 

Donald Dyer, Troupe 182, Ocala, Fla., High 
School. 

Patricia Sumpter, Troupe 184, Burnsville, W. 
Va., High School. 
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Au Outstandingly Gine Mystery 
ELLERY QUEEN’S 


The Four of Hearts 





Mystery 





Dramatized by WILLIAM RAND 





POSTERS 


STORY. Ellery Queen, the world-famed detec- 
tive, is given a strange and exciting assignment. 
Hollywood’s two most famous feuding families are 
to do a film together, even though they can’t say 
““hello’’ without fighting. Ellery Queen is to be 
film consultant. He soon, however, has a much 
grimmer and more exacting task. For in the midst 
of a great welter of publicity, the decades old 
feud comes to an abrupt end, for the heads of the 
two warring families marry in spite of a series of 
mysterious warnings. Tragically, a few moments 
later, the two are murdered. 

In their grief the children of the two find they 


THREE ACTS; 9 MEN, 7 WOMEN. 


THE WARNING CARD! 






don’t hate each other after all, but are really in 
love. They plan a wedding and immediately they 
begin to receive the same ominous warnings. 
In an effort to save them, Ellery Queen sets off on 
a manhunt that proves to be the most trying ex- 
perience of his career and will have your audience 
as taut as a piano wire. For the killer succeeds 
in trapping the young people and they are being 
suffocated as Ellery Queen races with time and 
death in his effort to save them. In one of the 
tensest finales your audience is ever going to sweat 
through, Ellery Queen achieves a spectacular rescue 
and captures the murderer. 


ROYALTY, $25.00; Price, 75c 
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GUIDE TO LEADING STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY HOUSES 


A one-cent postal card addressed to each firm listed on this page will bring you an 
attractive catalogue. Write today. MENTION DRAMATICS MAGAZINE 
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STAGE CURTAINS 
CYCLORAMA CURTAINS 
STAGE LIGHTING 





STAGECRAFT SERVICE 


Settings and Lighting on a rental basis for all 
productions. Scenery, Draperies, Hardware and 
Lighting Equipment supplied for permanent in- 
stallation. 


CHARLES H. STEWART & CO. 
6-8 College Circle, 
Somerville 44, Massachusetts 











COs TUM E S 


EAVES 










Costume rentals to churches, schools, 
colleges and organizations every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
—promptly available at very mod- 
erate rates. 


A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 


Complete productions or any part 
thereof. You name the play or list 
of requirements—we send full infor- 
mation without obligation. 


EAVES 


COSTUME COMPANY 


EFoves B 


151 WEST 46th ST. * NEW YORK 19, N.Y 
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Richard Simmons, Troupe 185, Central High 
School, Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 

Julia Vantrease, Phyllis Stimbert, Troupe 186, 
Messick High School, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mario De _ Leonibus, Gertrude Landman, 
Troupe 187, Senior High School, Browns- 
ville, Pa. 

Alice Paulen, Troupe 188, New Berlin, IIl., 
High School. 
Lucille Cope, Patricia Turner, Troupe 189, 
Magnolia High School, Matewan, W. Va. 
Mary Ann Hedberg, Judy Will, Troupe 190, 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, High School. 

Jane Martin, Troupe 191, Webster Groves, 
Mo., High School. 

Laura Soule, Troupe 192, Senior High School, 
Keokuk, Ia. 

Roger Wetlaufer, Lavonne Moment, Troupe 
194, Oelwein, Ia., High School. 

Jennie Jenkinson, Leslie Smith, Troupe 195, 
Ft. Benton, Mont., High School. 

Phil Mac Laughlin, Troupe 202, Concord, N. 
C., High School. 

Lee Peterson, Troupe 203, Wallace, Idaho, 
High School. 

Billy Santo, Troupe 205, Bolton High School, 
Alexandria, La. 
Julie Yearsley, Douglas Robertson, Troupe 207, 
Union High School, Mt. Vernon, Wash. 
Paul Mettler, Troupe 209, Knoxville, Ia., High 
School. 

Walter Menninger, Martha Jo Herrick, Troupe 
210, Topeka, Kans., High School. 

Jim Wilson, Troupe 211, Glendo, Wyo., High 
School. 

Peter Russ, Troup 213, Central High School, 
Red Wing, Minn. 

Robert Finkey, Troupe 214, Carlisle, Penna., 
High School. 

Clay Searcy, Ted Castle, Troupe 216, Sunset 
High School, Dallas, Tex. 


Phyllis Armstrong, Troupe 218, 
W. Va., High School. 


Mannington, 





THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 





' 64 FAMOUS 
==} Non-Fading COLORS (ie i a 
Large Size 20°x 24” 0 Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 








Shirley Harris, Richard McElfresh, Troupe 219 
Pana, Ill., High School. 

Charles Baker, Ian Cadenhead, Troupe 220 
Union High School, Willoughby, Ohio. 

Danny Peters, Troupe 221, Senior High 
School. Baker, Ore. 

Beth Becher, Troupe 222, Senior High S: hool, 
Nampa, Idaho. 

Darel Hale, Troupe 223, Community High 
School, Bradley, Iil. 

Virginia Davidson, Troupe 225, Lincoln Ill, 
Community High School. 

Betty McShane, Deloris Kentfield, Catl.erine 
Berglund, Troupe 228, Oskaloosa, Ia., High 
School. 

James Grosekemper, Troupe 229, Ft. Madison, 
Ia., High School. 

John Cessna, Troupe 230, Ft. Hill High School, 
Cumberland, Md. 

Mary Weimer, Troupe 231, Alliance, Ohio, 
High School. 

Peggy Shay, Mildred Hayes, Troupe 232, Rose- 
dale High School, Kansas City, Kansas. 
Mary Hutchinson, Dave Hales, Troupe 233, 
Township High School, Glen Ellyn, IIl. 
Doris Alvey, Troupe 236, Cairo, Ill., High 

School. 

Nancy Davis, Anita Pope, Troupe 240, Senior 
High School, Lubbock, Tex. 

Edna Jean Wetencamp, Troupe 241, Platts- 
mouth, Nebr., High School. 

Walter Saubers, Troupe 242, Edgemont, So. 
Dak., High School. 

Bill Wilson, Troupe 245, 
School, Vandalia, IIl. 

Norma Hastings, Troupe 248, 
Wyo., High School. 

Joanne Morrison, Troupe 250, Central Valley 
High School, Greenacres, Wash. 

Wilbert Stewart, Troupe 252, Dunbar, W. Va., 
High School. 

Mary Lou Rowley, Troupe 253, Ravenswood, 
W. Va., High School. 

Connie Miller, Troupe 255, Cannelton, Ind, 
High School. 

Warren Pepperdine, Mary Jean Deagle, Troupe 
256, Twin Falls, Idaho, High School. 

Patricia Corrigan, David Evans, Troupe 257, 
Senior High School, Hazleton, Pa. 

Harold Smith, Charlotte Wilmshurst, Troupe 
259, Canton, N. Y., High School. 

Jane Blise, Troupe 261, Fairmont, Minn., High 
School. 

Bobby Futrell, Lloyd Dinkins, Troupe 262, 
Walnut Ridge, Ark., High School. 

Jesse Gunter, Troupe 263, Litchfield, Minn., 
High School. 

Margaret Barker, Troupe 264, Parkersburg. W. 
Va., High School. 

Farley Young, Troupe 265, Bakersfield, East 
High School, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Molly Mason, Gary Walkup, Troupe 267, ‘‘he- 
ney, Wash., High School. 

Joyce Culley, Troupe 268, Rupert 
School. 

Lois Dunaway, Scott Hall, Troupe 269, P \on- 
ville, Ind., High School. 


Billie Chapman, Jon Plemmons, Troupe 27], 
Pasco, Wash., High School. 

Tom Horn, Troupe 273, White Deer, | ex., 
High School. 

Rutheda Nestor, Jack Cottrill, Troupe 275, 
Victory High School, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Richard Butterworth, Troupe 276, Mincola, 
N. Y., High School. 

Bill Frizzell, Gloria Glimp, Troupe 277, Drum- 
right, Okla., High School. 


Community High 


Rock Springs, 


, Idaho, ° ligh 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


14 East 38th Street 


New York 16, N. Y. 





PLEASE NOTE OUR NEW ADDRESS! 








We have been forced by increased business to move to larger quarters, 
and we now occupy an entire floor. 
September 1, 1949, is just off press. Send for a free copy. 


Note also that our new Catalogue, 








Among many new and attractive titles, we suggest: 


JENNY KISSED ME 


Comedy by Jean Kerr. 


Produced in New York with Leo G. Carroll in the principal 
male role, early in 1949. An entertaining play of universal 
appeal. 4 men, 10 women and girls; | interior setting. Books, 
85c. Fee, $50-$25. The Story. A charming young girl comes 
to live in the household of an elderly priest. She has been 
brought there by her aunt, scheming but faithful housekeeper 
at the establishment. Jenny, 18, is the precise opposite of the 
kind of smart sophisticated young miss that puzzles and exas- 
perates Father Moynihan. The plot is concerned with the 
priest’‘s clumsy but sympathetic endeavors to make Jenny 
attractive to the boys. Studying feminine magazines and get- 
ting pointers on feminine psychology and new fashions, he is 
so successful that he nearly overplays his hand. A romance 
runs through the play which ends in the engagement of Jenny 


* 


* 


to an attractive, somewhat older man, who, trying hard to 
be fair and give Jenny a chance to meet eligible youngsters, 
almost risks losing the girl he really cares for. But it turns out 
that this man has been Jenny’s choice from the very first. Her 
consenting to go out with an amusing but somewhat over- 
enthusiastic follower of jive, has been in the line of duty, 
and the young man’s amusing antics end up by boring her. 
The whole play is made doubly attractive and amusing by the 
presence of several young girls and the young boy above 
mentioned, all of whom somehow manage to make Jenny 
“hep.” Or, rather, so they think, since Jenny remains to the 
end a very lovely, simple and attractive girl, and her union 
with the man she loves is a proper solution to all the plots 
and plans of the various characters. 


oe 


A FEW OTHER PLAYS WHICH ARE AT PRESENT RELEASED TO A GREAT 
EXTENT ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


(Regulations governing release and restrictions of the plays vary 


greatly and are subject to unpredictable modification. 


There- 


fore, all producing groups are urged to write well in advance 
whenever they plan to use any play advertised by the Service.) 


LIFE WITH MOTHER 
TIME FOR ELIZABETH 


HOPE IS THE THING WITH FEATHERS 
(and 2 other one-act plays) 


THE YOUNG AND FAIR 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


14 EAST 38TH ST. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Richard Bowyer, Barbara Dodd, Troupe 279, 
Spencer, W. Va., High School. 

Bill Thomas, Troupe 282, John Greer High 
School, Hoopeston, Il. 

Bob Harrison, Troupe 283, Knoxville, Tenn., 
High School. 

Harvey Sturm, Marjorie Zinn, Troupe 284, 
Philippi, W. Va., High School. 

Rosemary Roberts, Mary Lou Bunting, Troupe 
286, St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul, Minn. 

Royal Smith, Anabel Lee, Troupe 288, John- 
ston High Schooi, Bessemer, Mich. 

Robert Watkins, Troupe 289, San Juan Union 
High School, Fair Oaks, Calif. 

John Battista, Troupe 290, High School, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Carolyn Willms, Troupe 291, Township High 
School, Rochelle, Ill. 

Ann Lough, Troupe 292, East Richland High 
School, Olney, Il. 

Geraldine Conroy, Troupe 297, Williamstown, 
W. Va., High School. 

Carl Cecil, Troupe 299, Moundsville, W. Va., 
High School. 

Jean Baker, Troupe 300, Hampton, Va., High 
School. 

Mildred Leggett, Travis Gaumill, Troupe 301, 
Marked Tree, Ark., High School. 

Todd Willy, Troupe 302, Central High School, 
Madison, So. Dak. 

Mildred Wittkoff, Verner Foisy, Troupe 304, 
Prosser, Wash., High School. 

Elaine Legge, Arthur Schreiber, Troupe 305, 
W. Valley High School, Millwood, Wash. 

Jean Pentella, Troupe 310, McKinley High 
School, Canton, Ohio. 


Reginald Beaton, Robert Malloy, Troupe 311, 
Lancaster, N. H., High School. 


Wesley Haugen, Doris Martin, Troupe 314, 
Staples, Minn., High School. 

Patty Beath, Jim Bixler, Troupe 315, Corning, 
Ia., High School. | 

Nancy Harris, Troupe 317, Kindley Memorial 
High School, Coffeyville, Kans. 

Burnham Hampshire, Troupe 318, Senior High 
School, Dodge City, Kans. 

Calvin Stautz, Troupe 322, Clayton, Mo., High 
School. 

Gay Hofferbert, Troupe 326, Central Kitsap 
High School, Silverdale, Wash. 

Dena Radoff, Troupe 327, Senior High School, 
Miami, Fla. 

George Cunningham, Sylvia Bacon, Troupe 
330, Senior High School, Watertown, So. Dak. 

Helen Cipolloni, Troupe 331, Masontown, W. 
Va., High School. 

Ann Kammerling, Bob Mochel, Troupe 332, 
Upper Arlington High School, Columbus, O. 

Tom Fotheringham, Troupe 335, Senior High 
School, Amarillo, Tex. 

Dee Hatton, Troupe 336, Winslow, Ariz., High 
School. 

Carol Fisher, Troupe 337, Superior, Nebr., 
High School. 

Jennie Martin, Troupe 338, Adamson High 
School, Dallas, Tex. 

Alice Webb, Troupe 340, Searcy, Ark., High 
School. 

Ronald Wright, Troupe 341, Classen High 
School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Wilmer Yockey, Troupe 342, Dover, Ohio, 
High School. 

Obie Kaiser, Troupe 343, Township High 
School, Monticello, II. 

Marie Taylor, Bob Huddleston, Troupe 349, 
Central High School, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
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Elaine Peterson, Troupe 351, Lake Park, Min. 
High School. 

Donne Becker, Wesley Johnson, Troupe 35) 
Senior High School, Robbinsdale, Minn, — 

Wayne Thomas, James Martin, Troup: 353 
Abiline, Tex., High School. 

J. W. Starnes, Troupe 355, Drew, Miss.. High 
School. 

Martha Emerson, Troupe 356, Grand [edge 
Mich., High School. 

Martha Jean Whinery, Jerry Lee Rice, ‘l roup, 
358, Salem, Ohio, High School. 

Carol Chinn, Lorraine Burud, Troupe 362. 
Moorhead, Minn., High School. 

Mary Lou Croft, John Kerr, Troupe 363, \Vells. 
ville, Ohio, High School. 

Robert Stuart, Dorothy Johnson, Troup: 364. 
Jamestown, N. Y., High School. 

Evelyn Brant, William Ballew, Troupe 365. 
Science Hill High School, Johnson City, 
Tenn. 

Ernest Mazza, Troupe 366, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
High School. 

Ralph Hester, Charles Boyles, Troupe 367. 
Central High School, Jackson, Miss. 

Joanne Lister, Alexander Fraser, Troupe 368. 
Geneva, Ohio, High School. 

Joan Bailey, Tom Hemmens, Troupe 369, 
Township High School, Belleville, Ill. 
Shirley Duwel, Troupe 371, Seton High School, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Carolyn Kuecher, Troupe 372, Wellsburg, W. 
Va., High School. 

James Shepherd, Troupe 377, Newton, Ia, 
High School. 

Elay Clegg, Joan Windmiller, Troupe 378. 
North Side High School, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Pat Turner, Mary Sedgwick, Troupe 379, Rural 

High School, Tonganoxie, Kans. 

Carolyn Reese, Troupe 382, Jonesboro, Ark. 
High School. 

Kenneth Kelley, Glennis Sharpe, Troupe 383, 
Montrose Co., High School, Montrose, Colo. 

Rosemary Hartman, Sally McIntire, Troupe 
386, Marietta, Ohio, High School. 

Anne Catherine Guffey, Betty Perry, Troupe 
388, Oak Hill, W. Va., High School. 

Arthur Dawson, Jr., Colene Hornecker, Troupe 
392, Monrovia Arcadia Duarte High School, 
Monrovia, Calif. 

Richard Germond, Troupe 393, Central High 
School, Superior, Wisc. 

Mary Wingle, Troupe 396, Villa Grove, Ill. 
High School. 

Virginia Doles, Rieta Sagar, Philip Grover, 
Troupe 400, McClain High School, Green- 
field, Ohio. 

Robert Pickett, Erla Lank, Troupe 404, Kenne- 
bunk, Me., High School. 

Joy Poole, Troupe 405, Herbert Hoover High 
School, San Diego, Calif. 

Wilda Edwards, Troupe 406, Unicoi County 
High School, Erwin, Tenn. 

Sherrel Hammer, Troupe 407, Caldwell, Idaho, 
High School. 

Steve Meadors, Nita Harper, Troupe 409, 
Whitmell Farm-Life High School, Whitinell, 
Virginia. 

Walter Munro, Harold Maynard, Troupe 41], 
Northampton, Mass., High School. 

Bob Morris, Lucy Emry, Troupe 414, Un’ver- 
sity High School, Bloomington, Ind. 

Diane Challis, Troupe 421, Leetsdale, Pa., ‘Ligh 
School. 

Llew Kellerman, Troupe 422, San Marcos, ‘“ex., 
High School. 

William Adams, Cathryn Crane, Troupe 425, 
Senior High School, Tucson, Ariz. 

Helen Webb, Mary Gersbacher, Troupe 427, 
Township High School, McLeansboro, Il. 

Edward Donnelly, Jr., Aileen Smith, Troupe 
428, Cumberland Couth High School, Cvoss- 
ville, Tenn. 

Jo Dunn, Troupe 429, St. Clairsville, Ohio, 
High School. 

Diane Shank, Ray Kennedy, Troupe 430, Her- 
bert Hoover High School, Glendale, Calif. 
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We Predicted 


A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY, the comedy: about life in a summer camp for boys and 
girls — that delighted Broadway audiences for one solid year*— would prove a sensa- 
tion with high school groups from Maine to Hawaii. 


New Read This 


“The audience not only found it a great laugh, but also a 
show with an arresting message to parents, teachers and boys 
and girls. It is better than a trip to the psychologist.. .The 
lighting effects were beautiful, especially the night scenes and 
the camp fire...It was one of the most interesting and 
challenging plays | have ever done. The athletic department 


“A natural for 
High School 
pupils. It will 
eventually be 
played by every 
High School 
group in the 
land, for the 
play has the 
wholesome, hi- 
larious situa- 
tions which are 
loved by every 
theatre audi- 
ence in Ameri- 
ca.’ 

—E. E. Curtis, 
Professor, Ohio 
State University 





“The characters were so well drawn and the theme so true to life that is was a ‘natural’ 
for our cast. We appreciate being able to find a play so well adapted to the teen age and 
yet sufficiently adult to satisfy the public taste without offending the community ideals and 
moral standards. We wish more plays that satisfy these requirements were to be had.” 
—Marjorie V. Kemple, 

Township High School, Fairbury, Ill. 


thought the play was excellent. Our guidance department, of 
course, thought it was so true, and the audience had fun but 
food for thought. It is wholesome, boyish and just A YOUNG 
MAN’‘S FANCY.” 
—Eleanor A. Rush, Dramatics Director, 
Merchantville High School, Merchantville, N. J. 


“| have never 
produced a play 
with greater 
appeal for both 
young and old 
or where the re- 
hearsals were so 
thoroughly en- 
joyed by the 
cast. We gave 
two evening 
performances to 
two full houses. 
Everyone loved 
it.’ 
—E. Probstfield, 
Drama Director, 
Central High 
School, Crooks- 
ton, Minn. 


“1 consider A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY to be one of the cleverest and most hilarious comedies ever 
presented here. Our various audiences, young and old just loved it. This is the type of comedy that 
amateur groups are looking for, and are so difficult to secure. | recommend it very highly.” 


“We engaged A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY for eight perform- 
ances and ran it two extras, making ten in all. The play is 
excellent entertainment and was well worth producing... 
There is a moral to the play about ‘smother love’ which hit 


rather close.” 
—Ulmont Healy, Director, 
Duluth Playhouse, Duluth, Minn. 


—George H. Kahn, Supervisor, Play Center 
Newark Center, Newark, N. J. 


“In my 16 years in the professional theatre and 8 years 
directing for Little Theatres | have not played in or directed 
a faster-paced vehicle. We whole heartedly recommend this 
play to any group.” 
—Martha Newton, Director 
Lansing Civic Guild, Lansing, Mich. 


And MORE of the same, by the following, where A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY was recently 


presented: 


Saco Academy, Saco, Maine 

Perryopolis High School, Perryopolis, Pa. 
Beaver Falls High School, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Hammond High School, Hammond, Ind. 
A. J. Demarest High School, Hoboken, N. J. 
Orange High School, Orange, New Jersey 
Toronto High School, Toronto, Ohio 
Minerva Village School, Minerva, Ohio 
Kittanning High School, Kittanning, Pa. 
New Castle High School, New Castle, Pa. 
The Peoria Players, Peoria, Illinois 

Union High School, Whittier, California 


10 boys and 11 girls — others may be added. 1 simple interior. 


“py YOUNG MAN’S FANCY by Harry Thurschwell and Alfred Golden is a first-rate laugh getter. Each time | see it, | Laugh LONGER AND 


LOUDER. Good keen fun for the entire family.” 


Hawthorne High School, Hawthorne, N. J. 

Eureka High School, Eureka, Illinois 

North Tarrytown High School, North Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Sioux City High School, Sioux City, lowa 

Lakewood Players, Lakewood, Ohio 

Ogdensburg Free Academy High School, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Waukesha Junior and Senior High School, Waukesha, Wisc. 
Indianolo Junior High School, Columbus, Ohio 

Paynesville Independent High School, Paynesville, Minn. 
Washington Heights High School, Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 

Hilo, High School, Hilo, Hawaii 


Books, 85 cents. Fee, $35 - $25. 


—Robert Garland, New York Journal-American 
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TO LEADING SCHOOLS OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


When you answer any of these advertisements, mention DRAMATICS MAGAZINE 











School of the Theatre 


University of Denver 


Majors in Acting, Directing, 
Production 


Courses leading to 
B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. 


DENVER, COLORADO 

















WESTERN COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 
Oxford, Ohio 
COMPREHENSIVE MAJOR FIELD 
Including Acting, Directing, all phases of 
Production and Radio 
Children’s Theatre courses and series of public 
performances in addition to regular season of 
adult productions. 
Address: William Ireland Duncan 
Leonard Theatre 








GUODMAN 





- MEMORIAL 
‘THEATRE 


| "MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
f Head of the School 


Lu MARY AGNES DOYLE 


ACTING, RADIO 
__ DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 







SCHOOL OF , 








For Information Write: 
as LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registror 
Dept. TA, Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago 3 
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William Marshall, Troupe 432, Dobyns Ben- 
nett High School, Kingsport, Tenn. 

Doug MacRae, Nilva Freed, Troupe 433, El- 
doa, Iowa, High School. 

Richard Beer, Troupe 434, Union High School, 
Chowchilla, Calif. 

Victor French, Troupe 435, San Pedro, Calif., 
High School. 

Nancy Spitzer, Troupe 441, Medina, Ohio, 
High School. 

Sherman Kachel, Vynnette Hanson, Troupe 
443, Washington High School, Fergus Falls, 
Minn. 

Donna Dixon, Philip Davis, Troupe 446, Town- 
ship High School, Lawrenceville, Ill. 

Barbara Hepplewhite, Sam Cheraso, Troupe 
448, Garfield Heights, Ohio, High School. 

Ann Horton, Collene Wood, Hartzell Dodrill, 
Troupe 450, Barrackville, W. Va., High 
School. 

Barbara Bowman, Marilyn Colburn, Dick Bart- 
lett, Mae Cameren, Troupe 451, Findlay, 
Ohio, High School. 

Howard Sible, Troupe 452, Clinton, Iowa, High 
School. 

Bill Demos, Ellen Terry, Troupe 454, Brigham 
Young High School, Provo, Utah. 

James Daggitt, Peggy Shaffer, Troupe 455, Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich., High School. 

Nell Hathaway, Rondell Love, Troupe 458, 
Clay, W. Va., High School. 
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ool of Dram 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
© Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 

® Operating Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 








College of Theatre Arts JAN. 3 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE JAN. 


® TELVSN Master, Bachelor, Assoc. Arts —_ 

Theatre Admin. . Tech. Design 
° STAGE Playwriting e Acting e¢ Directing 
® RADIO Today Write General Manager 
@ SCREEN 44 S. El Molino, Pasadena, 1, Cal. 








OHIO UNIVERSITY 
Athens, Ohio 
School of Dramatic Art & Speech 


Offers you 
Experience in all phases of drama. 
Practical radio work in two student operated 
stations. 
Training for careers in speech correction. 
An extensive forensics program. 
Course work leading to the degrees: B.F.A., 
B.A., M.F.A. and M.A. 
For further information write to 
CLAUDE E. KANTNER, Director 
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Shirley Kregenow, Troupe 461, Parma Schaaf 
High School, Parma, Ohio. 

Jerry Hershey, Troupe 462, Union High School, 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 

Donna Smith, William Kloos, Troupe 464, 
Freeport, Ill., High School. 

Stanley Slusher, Troupe 465, Macomb, IIL, 
High School. 

Duane Luse, Joyce Meinen, Troupe 467, Burn- 
ham High School, Sylvania, Ohio. 

Bob Gaston, Ellen Morrison, Yvonne Lewis, 
Troupe 469, Wenatchee, Wash. , High School. 

Pauline Day, ‘Edward Stalnecker, Troupe 471, 
Lake Charles, La., High School. 

Dale York, Rebecca Swander, Troupe 473, Vil- 
lage High School, Celina, Ohio. 

Charles Frary, Katherine Shogstad, Troupe 476, 
Ponce de Leon High School, Coral Gables, 
Florida. 

Dean Piersall, Troupe 478, Shattuck, Okla., 
High School. 

Glenna Perrin, Troupe 480, Senior High School, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

Bonnie Wood, Troupe 482, Logan, Ia., High 
School. 

George Haskell, Anne Haynes, Troupe 487, 
Fayetteville, W. Va., High School. 

Paul Rademacher, Patricia Allen, Troupe 488, 
Hot Springs, So. Dak. 

John Maybee, Troupe 489, Community High 
School, Dover, Dela. 

Julene Longstreth, Donald Wesdorf, Troupe 
490, David Starr Jordan High School, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Bob Fish, Troupe 492, Sunnyside, Wash., High 
School. 

Art Hook, Troupe 494, Bay Village, Ohio, High 
School. 

Norman Debee, Troupe 497, Minerva, Ohio, 
High School. 

Oliver Wallace, Troupe 498, Lepanto, Ark., 
High School. 


Perry Dell, Mary Maze, Troupe 499, Pontiac, 
Mich., High School. 

Harold Wells, Troupe 500, Marysville, Kans, 
High School. 

Recie Ray Kingsley, Jim Keegan, Troupe 50], 
Union High School, Salinas, Calif. 

Chipps Hockenberry, Shirley Parsons, Troupe 
502, Martinsburg, W. Va., High School. 

Donald Sponheim, Joan Evenstad, Troupe 508, 
Lincoln High School, Thief River Falls 
Minn. 

Mildred Grimsell, Troupe 510, Davenport, 
Iowa, High School. 

Barbara Freeman, Carroll Schick, Troupe 513, 
Westerville, Ohio, High School. 

Peggy Moore, Troupe 516, Sarasota, Fla., High 
School. 

Rex Kleitz, Willis McAllister, Clyde Gilley, 
Troupe 517, County High School, Gunni- 
son, Colo. 

Neal McKellips, Troupe 519, Palouse, W ash., 
High School. 

Janice Glatfelter, Janet Bankert, Troupe 520, 
William Penn Senior High School, York, Pa. 

Robert Grindle, Troupe 521, Gardner [High 
School, Bucksport, Me. 

Douglas Stevens, Joyce Neubauer, Troupe 523, 
Hastings, Minn., High School. 

Barbara Peters, Troupe 525, Lincoln High 
School, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc. 

Zona Donley, Harolyn Malone, Troupe 527, 
Perryton, Tex., High School. 

Clarissa Blakeslee, Virgil Kocher, Troupe 53], 
Magnolia High School, New Martinsville, 
W. Va. 

Jean Caldwell, Troupe _ Warwood High 
School, Wheeling, W. V 

William Martin, Troupe 549, Kimball, W. Va., 
High School. 

Joanne Ellingboe, Carol Lucas, Troupe 545, 
South Kitsap High School, Port Orchard, 
Wash. 

Daisy Johnson, Troupe 547, Fern Creek High 
School, Buechel, Ky. 

Earl Cruser, Patricia Gillespie, Troupe 548, 
Lincoln High School, Vincennes, Ind. 

James DeCaro, Daryl Emerick, Jackie Scott, 
Troupe 551, San Diego, Calif., High School. 

James Harshumaker, Troupe 553, Central High 
School, Lima, Ohio. 

Gwen Hamel, Troupe 554, Fremont Union 
High School, Sunnyvale, Calif. 

Shirley Exton, Troupe 556, Community High 
School, Roxana, IIl. 

William Feaster, Winifred Anderson, Troupe 
558, N. Plainfield, N. J., High School. 

Tommy Swetman, Troupe 560, Winchester, 
Ky., High School. 

Maxine Farley, Charles Wolfe, Troupe 56l, 
Roosevelt High School, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Jerry Johnson, Troupe 562, Union High School, 
Coachella, Calif. 

Joy Neff, Troupe 568, Lash High School, 
Zanesville, Ohio. 

Wilma Creasy, Troupe 564, Sumner County 
High School, Portland, Tenn. 

Betty Lou Straub, Murray Yates, Troupe 555, 
Osceola High School, Kissimmee, Fla. 

Joan Patton, Patricia Dorn, Troupe 568, Aca- 
demy of the Holy Angels, Minneapoiis, 
Minn. 

Martha Sewell, Jimmy Larson, Troupe 572, 
Newport Wash., High School. 

Bob Hummell, Troupe 575, Central High 
School, Flint, Mich. 

Ann Jurisich, Troupe 576, Memorial High 
School, Ely, Minn. 

Virgil Hooper, Troupe 577, Follansbee, \V. 
Va., High School. 

Larry Gunter, Troupe 578, Tell City, Ind, 
High School. 

Joan Richey, Mary Crum, Troupe 580, Mt. 
Marie High School, Canton, Ohio. 

Sherry Bunton, George Hunt, Sue Ranson, 
Troupe 582, Anchorage, Ky., High School 


Dean Cole, Ronald Petti, Troupe 583, Brush 
High School, South Euclid, Ohio. 
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DONALD PAYTON'S 
LATEST RELEASE 


IN 





HONEY 


3 act Comedy 


THE HIVE 


6 men, 8 women 


Here is Donald Payton’s latest and greatest comedy recently released for amateur production. 
A really “super” play . . . with not an unnecessary line, a dull moment, or a serious scene in 
the entire play. Audiences in every state pronounce Donald Payton’s plays “the best ever given 


here.”” One simple interior. 


The Maxwell family has always been an average, down to 
earth family. No airs, no pretentions, just ordinary people like 
their neighbors. In fact, that’s the life for Papa, Mama, 
thirteen year old Wilbur, and seventeen year old Connie. But 
it’s different with fifteen year old Betty Lou. She’s always 
loved big affairs, important people, and has long aspired to be 
a debutante. So, she made friends with ultra-ultra Suzanne 
Coady, daughter of THE R. Hamilton Coady, one of the city’s 
really important men. Well, Suzanne asks Betty Lou to go to 
the mountains with her for the summer and after much plead- 
ing and wailing, the parents finally give in. When Betty Lou 
returns home weeks later, she’s a much changed young lady. 
She not only brings back a very different Betty Lou, but a big 
idea of Mr. Coady’s — he’ll make Papa Maxwell a state repre- 
sentative. Mr. Coday tells Mr. Maxwell that he can put him 
in office just like that — that it’s money in the bank... 


honey in the hive. Mr. Maxwell immediately visions himself 
the future president of the United States. He starts campaign- 
ing like mad and the whole family’s hobnobbing with the 
town’s elite, much to the chagrin of son Wilbur who’s irked 
by baths, manners, combs, and Arthur — the Coday’s young 
son. Well, the Maxwells don’t have time for their neighbors 
anymore, they’re too busy. Finally comes the third act and the 
big election. The whole family is sitting around the radio, 
listening to the election returns. It finally dawns on them that 
Papa is losing the election and losing it badly. The Codays 
then disown them, and Mr. Maxwell, friendless and humiliated 
informs the family they’re moving to another town. The 
neighbors then start returning their borrowed goods, and it’s 
over this stack of boxes, umbrellas, fishing tackle and every- 


ones hive is his friends just like these—and they move back in. 





eed 





| Royalty, $10.00. 


Send for our Free 1950 Catalog (144 Pages). 


thing else that the Maxwells realize that the real honey in every- 
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Pat Skebensky, Art Kohlert, Troupe 584, St. 
Joseph, Mich., High School. 

Bradford Burns, Troupe 585, Muscatine, I[a., 
High School. 

Albert Boyd, Troupe 586, Dearborn, Mich., 
High School. 

Eugene Paschal, Troupe 587, Senior High 
School, Springfield, Ohio. 

Maxwell Hayslette, Troupe 590, Rupert, W. 
Va., High School. 

Alexandria Nuzilla, Betty Sova, Troupe 591, 
Clearview High School, Lorain, Ohio. 

Larry Kennedy, Troupe 592, Pullman, Wash., 
High School. 

Peter Cislak, Pat Smith, Troupe 595, Short- 
ridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Norma Lapham, Naedyn Moore, Ted Mueller, 
David Spencer, Troupe 596, Anoka, Minn., 
High School. 

Richard Myers, Troupe 599, West Liberty, Ia., 
High School. 

Helen Hirtzel, Troupe 600, Redford Union 
High School, Detroit 23, Mich. 

Marilyn Weih, Troupe 601, ‘Tipton, 
High School. 

Ruth Holzwassser, Troupe 604, Eastchester 
High School, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

Leonard Scruggs, Harry McFarline, Troupe 
605, Washington High School, Danville, Va. 

Jeanne Andrew, Troupe 606, Pueblo Catholic 
High School, Pueblo, Colo. 

Carolyn Jenkins, Clyde Sumpter, Troupe 608, 
Webb City, Mo., High School. 

Ann Bailey, Troupe 609, Bedford, Ind., High 
School. 

Imogene Garrison, Etta Lou Hammon, Troupe 
610, Spring City, Tenn., High School. 

Frank Vannoni, Troupe 611, Torrington, Conn., 
High School. 

Elmer Miller, Jo Ann Dawson, Troupe 614, 
Sissonville, W. Va., High School. 
ana Hedges, Ann Alton, Troupe 615, Ottum- 
wa, Ia., High School. 


Iowa, 


DECEMBER, 1949 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Jay Smith, Troupe 616, Newburg, W. Va., 
High School. 

Janice Piper, Jane Turner, Troupe 619, Chari- 
ton, Ia., High School. 

Barbara Williams, Fred Schadick, Troupe 620, 
Taft Union High School, Taft, Calif. 

Margene Smith, Troupe 622, Sugar Salem High 
School, Sugar City, Idaho. 

Alfred Wild, Troupe 623, Community High 
School, Crystal Lake, IIl. 

Harry McFrey, Troupe 624, Senior 
School, New Albany, Ind. 

Phyllis Graham, Troupe 628, North Central 
High School, Spokane, Wash. 

Kathleen Larkin, Troupe 629, Memorial High 
School, St. Marys, Ohio. 

John Ellison, Shirley Widnener, Troupe 633, 
Blacksburg, Va., District High School. 


High 
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Jack Featheringill, Beth Lueders, Troupe 635, 
Community High School, Watseka, IIl. 

Dan Van Eyck, Madyne Reque, Troupe 636, 
Manistique, Mich., High School. 
Dana Hudkins, Charles Williams, Troupe 639, 
Washington High School, Salina, Kans. 
Bonese Collins, Ed Eisert, Troupe 640, Co- 
lumbia High School, Richland, Wash. 

Marianne Wilhoit, Mae Smith, Troupe 643, 
Miller High School, Macon, Ga. 

Carol Whitcher, Charles Knofla, Janice Rogers, 
Troupe 644, Manchester, Conn., High School. 

Howard Luker, Toni Gories, Troupe 646, Jack- 
son High School, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Juanita Hulinger, Suzanne Hansaker, Troupe 
649, South High School, Lima, Ohio. 

Allen Good, David Davidson, Troupe 650, Sen- 
ior High School, Rochester, Minn. 
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Charter members of Thespian Troupe 969 established last May at the McCaskey High School, 


Lancaster, Pa., with Naomi Terry as founder and sponsor. 


extreme right in the second column. 


Miss Terry may be seen at the 
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Richard Lytle, Troupe 653, Senior High School, 
Elkhart, Ind. 

Betty Smith, Sonya Goering, Troupe 654, Im- 
maculate Conception Academy, Davenport, Ta. 

Gwen McFall, Troupe 655, Oak Ridge, Tenn.., 
High School. 

Charles Ducker, Troupe 657, Greeley, Colo., 
High School. 

Donna Blehm, Troupe 659, Ellinwood, Kans., 
High Schooi. 

Vernon James, Nina Genovese, Troupe 660, 
Senior High School, Johnstown, Pa. 

Barbara Holliday, Troupe 661, Kelso High 
School, Kelso, Wash. 

Bobby Haywood, Troupe 663, Calhoun County 
High School, Oxford, Ala. 

Joan Wedge, Troupe 670, Wayne, Mich., High 
School. 

Betty Reid, Clarence Broomfield, Troupe 673, 
Mt. Morris, Mich., High School. 

Isabelle Wedl, Troupe 674, St. Boniface High 
School, Cold Springs, Minn. 

Margaret Sandall, Troupe 675, Phillips County 
High School, Holyoke, Colo. 

Allan Marco, Troupe 677, St. Joseph, IIl., 
High School. 

Bobby Bollich, Troupe 678, Jennings, La., 
High School. 

Dixie Clark, Norman Larsen,, Troupe 680, 
South High School, Omaha, Nebr. 

Shirley Smith, Troupe 681, Dunsmuir, Calif., 
High School. 

Jean Ogden, Jim Klima, Troupe 684, McKin- 
ley High School, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Roberta Bonnette, Troupe 685, Wirt County 
High School, Elizabeth, W. Va. 

John Miller, Troupe 688, Township High 
School, East Moline, IIl. 

Joanne Good, Tommy Bentley, Troupe 690, 
Winder, Ga., High School. 

Jane Williams, Louisa Stamp, Troupe 691, Ma- 
quoketa, Ia., High School. 

Norma Boyer, Troupe 695, Milton-Union High 
School, West Milton, Ohio. 

Faith Burwell, Barbara Hughes, Troupe 696, 
Spartanburg, So. Car., High School. 

Mary Grace Fourney, Troupe 698, Shady 
Spring High School, Beaver, W. Va. 

June Lamb, Troupe 699, Brooklyn High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Pegge Harrison, Brian Maither, Troupe 700, 
Anchorage, Alaska, High School. 

Charlotte Baldwin, Curtis Sheffield, Troupe 
704, Senior High School, Muskegon, Mich. 

Charlene Seipp, Troupe 708, Stanbrook Hall, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Louise Pugh, Troupe 709, Wilder, Idaho, High 
School. 
Theresa Golke, Jane Dunning, Troupe 710, 
Cathedral High School, Trenton, N. J. 
Loise McRoberts, Troupe 714, Senior High 
School, Lebanon, Ind. 

Norman Kerr, Troupe 715, Jr.-Sr. High School, 
Charles City, Iowa. 

Louise Wigchert, Ann Harvey, Troupe 716, 
Coronado, Calif., High School. 

Inez Johnson, Troupe 718, Central High 
School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Charles Meyer, Jan Gilkinson, Troune 725, 
Washington, Ind., High School. 

Priscilla Turner, Troupe 729, Winchester, 
Mass., High School. 

La Vonne Jones, Troupe 732, David Starr Jor- 
dan High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Bill Whiteside, Troupe 733, E. Alton-Wood 
River High School, Wood River, IIl. 

Joe Kleinsmith, Ann McCarthy, Troupe 734, 
Little Flower High School, Royal Oak, Mich. 

James Manley, Troupe 735, Senior High School, 
Prescott, Ariz. 

Dorothy Allis, Troupe 736, Anderson, Ind., 
High School. 

Shirley Palmer Ball, William Kissick, Troupe 
740, Howe Military Academy, Howe, Ind. 


Carla Waal, Dorothy Southworth, Troupe 741, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond, 
Virginia. 
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Patricia Martin, Troupe 742, Ness City, Kans., 
High School. 

James Turner, Eugene Cherry, Troupe 743, 
Biggers, Ark., High School. 

Dorothy Ross, William Harvey, Loraine Moe, 
Edward Naughten, Troupe 745, Helena, 
Mont., High School. 

Jean Conger, Dorene Burns, Troupe 746, Ida 
Grove, Ia., High School. 

Margaret Renner, Troupe 748, Kirkwood, Mo., 
High School. 

Gloria Winters, Troupe 749, W. Reading, Pa., 
High School. 

Bob Foust, Troupe 751, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 
High School. 

Paul Wassum, Nancy Whitaker, Beverly Foll- 
mer, Troupe 754, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Beckley, W. Va. 

Ray Hoover, Patricia Free, Vivian Gibson, Pat- 
ricia Miller, Troupe 755, Township High 
School, Progress-Harrisburg, Penna. 

Alice McNeely, Ellen Aderkirk, Troupe 756. 
Township High School, De Kalb, Tl. 

Charles Messer, Janet Vaughn, Troupe 757, 
Torrington, Wyo., High School. 

Earl DeFeeuw, Troupe 764, Sioux Center, 
Iowa, High School. 

Martyn Whitcomb, Troupe 765, Englewood, 
Colo., High School. 

Faith Smith, Troupe 766, Niles, Mich., High 
School. 

William Pobey, Troupe 767, Vocational, Tech- 
nical High School, San Antonio, Tex. 

Gloria Avery, Troupe 768, White Pine Co. 
High School, Ely, Nev. 

Richard Biek, Troupe 771, Consolidated High 
School, Barrington, III. 

Nancy Everhart, Troupe 773, West York High 
School, York, Penna. 

Marion Lightfoot, Troupe 778, La Rue, Ohio, 
High School. 

Betty Beck, Troupe 781, Bessemer, Ala., High 
School. 

Jim Krueger, Mary Habeger, Troupe 783, 
Washington High School, Sioux Falls, So. 


Dak. 

Richard Walker, Troupe 786, Union High 
School, Springfield, Ore. 

Anne Rogan, Troupe 789, Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
High School. 

Frank McLane, Marilyn Olson, Lois Harchan- 
ko, Troupe 791, Minot, No. Dak., High 
School. 

James Rothenfer, Lois Fought, Troupe 793, 
Ross High School, Fremont, Ohio. 

Marlene Gneiting, Deena Robinson, Troupe 
794, Ucon, Idaho, High School. 

Evelyn Olander, Phyllis Cline, Troupe 798, 
Horace Mann High School, Gary, Ind. 
M. C. Mitcheltree, Troupe 799, Ysleta, Tex., 

High School. 

Marian Hanger, Troupe 800, Union High 
School, Tempe, Ariz. 

Tom McCarthy, Troupe 801, Lower Merion 
High School, Ardmore, Pa. 

Harriet Rosenthal, Troupe 802, Phillips High 
School, Birmingham, Ala. 

Lois Miller, Troupe 805, Highland Park, N. J., 
High School. 

Page Brake, Joretta Proudfoot, Arthur Knotts, 
Troupe 806, Rowlesburg, W. Va., High 
School. 

Bill Lord, Nancy Hawlick, Troupe 807, Bosse 
High School, Evansville, Ind. 


Dick Altman, Don Wolfe, Troupe 809, Beverly 
Hills, Calif., High School. 

Todd Peters, Janice Crawley, Troupe 812, 
Glendale, Calif., High School. 

Vaughn Caudle, Troupe 814, Gary, W. Va., 
High School. 

Richard Farrell, Troupe 815, Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, High School. 

Larry Bettis, Troupe 817, Central High School, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Billy Long, Troupe 818, Martinsville, Ind., 
High School. 


Joe Miller, Troupe 819, Scottsbluff, Nebr., High 
School. 

Carolyn Ihlenfeld, Troupe 820, Tridelphig 
High School, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Marilyn Strandwold, Troupe 821, Clover Park 
High School, Tacoma, Wash. 

Jo Anne Noll, Troupe 822, Central High 
School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Leslie Towle, Troupe 823, Spaulding High 
School, Rochester, N. H. 

Wanda Wade, Troupe 824, Bakersfield, Calif, 
High School. 

Jerry Fay, Annetta Mae McGarwin, Troupe 
825, Washakie Co. High School, Worland, 
Wyo. 

Bill Johnson, Monte Hopper, Troupe 826, Sen- 
ior High School, McAlester, Okla. 

Vincent Sorocco, Joyce Striech, Troupe 827, 
Community High School, Leyden, Ill. 

Ellis Shipley, Troupe 828, Union High Sc ‘ool, 
Banks, Ore. 

Frankie Jorgensen, Ted Rouillard, Troupe 833, 
Wasatch Academy, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 

Gerald Erter, Troupe 834, Washington {igh 
School, Lewistown, Ohio. 

Harvey Pitman, Richard Stiehl, Troupe 835, 
Parma, Idaho, High School. 

Joan Covey, Troupe 836, Central High School, 
Tohlequah, Okla. 

George Bailey, Troupe 839, Natchitoches, La. 
High School. 

Howard Lee Koone, Troupe 841, Grand Jjunce- 
tion, Colo., High School. 

Janet Peterson, Troupe 843, Osage, Iowa, High 
School. 

Don Downing, Troupe 845, Midland, Tex., 
High School. 

Luella Noeller, Troupe 847, Griffith Institute, 
Springville, N. Y. 

Doris Grumann, Troupe 848, Tomah, Wisc., 
High School. 

Jim Bledsoe, Troupe 850, Winter Park, Fla., 
High School. 

Rose Yelling, Troupe 852, Central High School, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Nancy Scott, George Jancosek, Troupe 856, 
Whiting, Ind., High School. 

Lois Scotberg, Troupe 861, Woodland, Wash., 
High School. 

Billie Tiller, Troupe 862, 
Tenn., High School. 

Dolores Irvine, Troupe 863, La Feria, Tex. 
High School. 

Eddie Robinson, Eleanor Chesley, Troupe 864, 
So. Gate, Calif., High School. 

Phyllis Clark, Troupe 869, Havre, Mont., High 
School. 

Richard Bentz, Janet Whedon, Diana Murphy, 
Troupe 870, W. Linn, Ore., High School. 

Johnnie Emmons, Troupe 871, Palestine, ‘Tex., 
High School. 

Joanne Evans, Troupe 872, Brazil, Ind., Sr. 
High School. 

Gerald Barich, Troupe 877, Sturgeon Bay, 
Wisc., High School. 

Frank Malin, Troupe 879, Community [High 
School, Dupo, Iil. 

Anita Borchardt, Troupe 880, Rural High 
School, Lansing, Kans. 

Beverly Dolan, Shirley Archer, Troupe 38], 
Marycliff High School, Spokane, Wash 
Ann McRoberts, Troupe 883, Conrad High 

School, Wilmington, Dela. 

Darlene Moeller, Troupe 886, Fremont, Ncbr., 
High School. 

Richard Cannington, 
N. J., High School. 

William Davison, Antoinette Brenna, Leonora 
Young, Troupe 888, Syracuse, N. Y., High 
School. 

Doris Beck, Troupe 890, Farmville, Va., High 
School. 

James Kitchen, Anna Inge, Troupe 891, Black- 
stone, Va., High School. 


Dorothy Jones, Troupe 892, San Leandro, 
Calif., High School. 


Jefferson — City, 


Troupe 887, Hillside, 
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NOTICE 


Publication of thé Department, “On 
the High School Stage” will be resumed 








in our January issue. — EDITOR 


Patric'a Shook, James Faze, Troupe 895, Co- 
lumbus Grove, Ohio, High School. 

Robert Reim, Troupe 896, Ambler, Pa., High 
School. 

Gene Owen, Troupe 897, Bremerton, Wash., 
High School. 

Charles Peterson, Jeanette Stocker, Troupe 
900. Nebraska City, Nebr., High School. 
Bob Krause, Troupe 901, Pierce, Nebr., High 

Sch: iol. 

Joan Rarriball, Nancy Bonvouloir, Troupe 902, 
Midland, Mich., Sr. High School. 

Duane White, Troupe 903, Union High School, 
Orange, Calif. 

Caleb Halberg, Troupe 906, Hart, Mich., High 
School. 

Clara Marie Bilotta, Marie Murrin, Troupe 
908 St. Peters High School, Fairmont, W. 
Virginia. 

Earl Costello, Troupe 910, Tonasket, Wash., 
Hig: School. 

Don Braskett, Arlene Dunkle, Kenneth Peter- 
mar, Troupe 911, Madison Rural High 
School, London, Ohio. 

Frances Adler, Troupe 912, Marymount High 
School, Garfield Heights, Ohio. 

Mona Neff, Troupe 913, Cleveland High 
School, Portland, Ore. 

Nancy Fry, Troupe 917, Weweoka, Okla., High 
School. 

Peg Halliday, Sylvia Bull, Troupe 920, Se- 
bring, Fla., High School. 

Donnx Mae Gullion, Troupe 921, Rural High 
School, Bazine, Kans. 





| Barion Casebolt, Troupe 923, Poca, W. Va., 


High School. 

Martin Dekkenga, Troupe 927, Sheldon, Iowa, 
High School. 

Maurine Meyer, Barbara Weissenborn, Troupe 
928, St. Peter, Minn., High School. 

Nancy Smith, Troupe 931, Newark, Dela., 
High School. 

Tom Morehouse, Troupe 
High School. 

Linda Sanborn, Troupe 933, Belleville, Kans., 
High School. 

Charles Hann, Rex Woods, Cleo Bowman, 
Troupe 935, Lawton, Okla., High School. 

Marilyn Reynolds, Troupe 936, Cozad, Nebr., 
High School. 

Marian Brown, Troupe 938, Nyssa, Ore., High 
School. 

Charles Patton, Troupe 939, Shelby, Ohio, 
High School. 

Carol Littler, Joanne Coppler, Troupe 941, 
Bettsville, Ohio, High School. 

Stanley Niehaus, Judy Mitchell, Carl B. Crotty, 
Troupe 942, Fletcher High School, Jack- 
sonville Beach, Florida. 

Dorothy Neufled, Kenneth Gardner, Don Blan- 
chard, Lewis Simon, Troupe 943, Dallas, 
Ore., High School. 

Beverly Robinson, Troupe 944, Lufkin, Tex., 
High School. 

Joe Malango, Troupe 945, Lakeview, Ore., 
High School. 

Martha Keech and Larry Selka, Troupe 946, 
Elyria, Ohio, High School. 

Albert Overby, Troupe 947, Miami, Okla., High 
School. 

Bill Bourland, Troupe 948, Shawnee, Okla., 
High School. 

Arthur Eckdahl, Troupe 950, North High 
School. Omaha, Nebr. 

Walt Birkby, Los Buckminster, Troupe 952, 
Gordon, Nebr., High School. 

Juanita Patterson, Patricia Swan, Troupe 953, 
Hichland Perk High School, Topeka, Kans. 

Jennifer Krause, Troupe 955, Township High 
School, Collinsville, II. 

Irwin Segal, Dean Simons, Troupe 976, Mar- 
shall High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


932, Bath, Ohio, 
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What’s New Among Books and Plays 


The purpose of this department is to keep our readers posted on the latest theatre 


and drama publications available from publishers. 
play in this department does not constitute an endorsement by Dramatics. 


Mention or review of a book or 
Opinions 


expressed are those of the reviewer only. 
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Samuel French 
25 East 45th Street, New York City 


Strange Bedfellows, a comedy in three acts, 
by Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements. 
7m., 11 f. Royalty on application. Played 
against a gay nineties background, this robust 
comedy presents the family feuds arising out 
of the woman’s rights question as it looked 
at the time. This so-called menace invades 
the home of a fiercely self-opinionated old 
senator of the old school of thought in the 
person of his son’s bride, a noted feminist 
leader. With her charm and tact she wins 
to her cause the women of the household. 
Thus, the suffrage campaign is carried on in 
the stronghold of masculine, iron-clad rule 
under the very nose of the old fire-eating 
senator himself. The battle between the sexes, 
played heartily with one laugh following 
another, forms the basis for this fine comedy. 
Recommended for advance drama groups only. 
—Helen Movius 


A Day in June, a comedy in three acts, by 
Ton Taggert. 4m., 9 w. Royalty, $10.00. Nancy 
Aspenwall, young and charming, returns home 
one Monday evening in June to find Russell 
Manning, a before-the-war good friend. He 
has been assigned a job in Japan and wants 
Nancy to marry him by Saturday. She is 
willing. Mother insists upon a white wedding 
with all the traditional trimmings, and the 
whirl of preparation begins growing more 
complicated with each confused order, broken 
organ and quarrel among the bridesmaids, but 
finally culminates in a wedding, but not as 
planned. This is an amusing play of the 
conventional type. It could be done by any 
average high school group.—Myrtle L. Paetz- 
nick 

Happy Birthday, a play in two acts, by 
Anita Loos. llm., 10w. All inquiries con- 
cerning right of production should be addressed 
to the publisher. This play was first produced 
at Broadhurst Theatre in New York City with 
Helen Hayes in the lead. The setting shows 
a cocktail lounge frequented by an assort- 
ment of characters, most of them sophisticated 
and mature. A meek, drab appearing girl 
enters. While she waits to give a message to 
a young man she secretly loves she becomes 
imbued with the atmosphere of the place and 
finally enters into the life around her in a 
rather startling manner. A play meant for 
colleges and Little Theatres.—Helen Movius 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Illinois 


Life Mask, a comedy in one act with two 
scenes, by Bert Griscom and W. W. Waldron. 
6w. Royalty quoted upon request. Regina 
Shalcross, selfishly dominating her household, 
insisting that dress and living be Victorian, 
finally prduces a life mask to be placed on the 
wall as a reminder to the family while she 
is gone. Later, a telegram announcing her 
death releases free vitriolic expression against 
her from the family. Regina, hearing them 
finds her clever plot will leave her quite 
alone. This is a heavy play with suspense 
requiring excellent interpretation, which might 
appeal to advanced high school groups. It 
proved one of the prize winners in the Seven- 
teenth Annual National Competition sponsored 
by Berkeley Playmakers.—Myrtle L. Paetznick 

Birthday Party, a semi-serious play in one 
act, by Edward Gilmore. 4w. Royalty quoted 
upon request. A psychological play, involving 
four different types of middle-aged characters, 
opens ‘with active preparations for a party 


to be given by Harriet Remper for a small 
boy. This so angers Martha Engstron that she 
orders her cousin out of the house, but a 
timely telegram concerning Aunt Abby’s will 
changes everything as Harriet gets the money. 
However, Martha’s power is broken, Harriet 
takes over, and the party begins. The play 
offers some in*-resing work in character analy- 
sis which would appeal to high school girls.— 
Myrtle L. Paetznick 


Cradle Troubadour, by Dorothy Rood Stew- 
art, author of Plane Crazy, Cash and Carrie. 
and other plays. 10 m., 10 w. Setting, a typical 
apartment living room. Bill Markley’s practi- 
cal joking backfires when a neighbor steals 
his baby from under the very nose of the 
baby sitter, the embryonic psychiatrist, Touchy 
Williams. The disappearance of the baby 
causes an element of suspense that will hold 
the attention of the audience. Various pas- 
sers-by afford opportunity for use of extras. 
Suitable for high schools. Royalty, $1-$25.— 
Mary E. Parrish 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 
14 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


The Shop at Sly Corner, a melodrama, by 
Edward Percy. 6m., 4w. Royalty, $25.00. 
This play moves with extraordinary suspense 
to a dramatic climax that audiences enjoy. 
Descius Heiss is a crook of many years of 
association with characters from the under- 
world. However, he is determined to keep his 
shady activities from the knowledge of his 
daughter, a musician of some promise. Descius 
runs his London shop in what seems to be 
an. honest and business-like way, but his crimes 
are known to a young man who uses _ his 
knowledge to blackmail the shop owner. 
Finally, Descius is forced to kill the young 
man by using a poisoned dart — one of two 
darts his daughter’s fiiance has brought from 
the Orient. The play ends by Descius using 
the other dart on himself, thinking that Scot- 
land Yard is about ta arrest him. Drama 
groups interested in giving melodrama will 
find this play excellent choice. The play 
affords many opportunities for real acting.— 
Ernest Bavely 


Make Way for Lucia, E. F. Benson’s novel 
dramatized in three acts by John Van Druten. 
6m., 5w. Royalty on application. Mrs. Lucas 
(Lucia), a young widow, has taken a cottage 
in an English village and dethrones the local 
leader. She attracts the major, gives a suc- 
cessful garden fete, enters the art contest 
and charms all the villagers. She has a devoted 
swain to back up her activities. The plot is 
interesting, the characters well drawn but it 
would be a difficult play for secondary school 
actors to project. College and community 
groups will doubtless produce it.— Roberta 
D. Sheets 


T. S. Denison & Company 
225 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois. 


The Funny Fullers, a comedy in three acts, 
by Robert St. Clair. 8w., 6m. Royalty, $15.00. 
To show their temperamental and _ childish 
daughter and her young husband that they 
are making a mistake to consider a divorce, 
Mom and Pop Fuller, long considered the ideal 
married couple, decide to pretend Pop has 
been having an affair with a beauty operator 
and that they have in reality been unhappy 
and quarrelsome for many years. Complications 
arise when the make-believe beauty operator 
turns out to be a real person, so parents and 
the other children get into such troubles as 
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broken engagements, broken dance dates, brok- 
en business deals, etc. Naturally everything 
ends right. While this play contains nothing 
obscene or in poor taste, it is not particularly 
recommended for high school production be- 
cause of the humorous treatment of a theme 
all too serious.—Katharine Taylor 


Babies’ Night Out, a comedy in three acts, 
by Robert St. Clair. 6 w., 8m. Royalty, $15.00. 
“Peep” Manville, a teen-age baby sitter, is 
left in charge of the Ranger baby while the 
young couple celebrate their first wedding 
anniversary. Unknown to “Peep,” Mrs. Ranger's 
rejected suitor has been committed to a mental 
hospital when in jealous rage he threatened 
the life of the Ranger baby. “Peep” invites 
several baby sitter friends of hers to come 
over to see the wonderful new automatic 
phonograph, anniversary present of the Fosters. 
Since the friends are also “sitting,” they bring 
their charges and make it a party. Then the 
mentally unbalanced villain escapes, the babies 
get mixed — very hilarious with everyone get- 
ting straightened out as the last curtain de- 
scends. High school students will have fun 
with this one.—Katharine Taylor 





Art Craft Play Co., 
Marion, Iowa 


Taming the Brat, a comedy in three acts, 
by Earl Louis Russell. 4m., 6w. 1 interior. 
The Nagels had never permitted their daughter 
to grow up. Now, at fifteen, she is a spoiled 
“brat,” who throws a tantrum to get what 
she wants. When she wants a handsome 
football player however, it is discovered that 
he has a girl. Janice throws a tantrum, but 
the results are not so pleasing. Everything 
straightens out beautifully, and the brat begins 
to grow up. For immature groups. Royalty, 
$10.00.—Rose G. Smith 


Half Past "Teen, a comedy in three acts, 
by John Henderson. 5m., 7w. 1 interior. 
Candy has every chance to win a scholarship 
award until politics enters in the person of 
the town’s most influential citizen. When 
the scholarship seems to be hopeless, Candy 
gets real support from the former partner of 
the influential citizen, and a little justice is 
handed out. For high school groups. Royalty, 
$10.00.—Rose G. Smith 


Grandma’s Best Years, a comedy in three 
acts, by Earl L. Russell. 6 m., 10 w. 1 interior. 
Grandma Simms comes from the farm to visit 
her daughter, who has become a social climber, 
much to the disgust of her children. Grandma, 
to teach her daughter a lesson, invites the 
family’s black sheep to visit. Accidentally, 
a crook arrives first and is greeted as “Uncle 
Oscar.” A valuable stolen masterpiece, mis- 
taken identity, and plans going wrong, make a 
hilarious comedy for high school groups. 
Royalty, $10.00.—Rose G. Smith 


The Heuer Publishing Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Now Everybody’s Crazy, a comedy in three 
acts, by Felicia Metcalfe. 6m., 7w. Royalty, 
$10.00. Cinderella’s transformation was not 


$2 


more startling than that of the Dudley family 
when “Uncle George” blows in. Five dollar 
bills are scattered like leaves; everything from 
a roof for the house to a beef steak appears 
as soon as mentioned. Father comes home and 
pronounces George an imposter, but of course 
everything ends happily. There is little in 
the way of conflict.—Roberta Dinwiddie Sheets 


Honey in the Hive, a comedy in three acts, 
by Donald Payton. 6 m., 8w. Royalty, $10.00. 
The Maxwell family is thrown from its usual 
routine by young Betty Lou. She spends her 
vacation with wealthy neighbors, the Codys, 
and, after her return, things change indeed. 
Father runs for the legislature; old friends are 
snubbed. After the election returns are in 
and father is defeated, the Maxwells find 
friends are really Honey in the Hive. The 
characters seem types without much _ person- 
ality.—Roberta Dinwiddie Sheets 


Ivan-Bloom Hardin Company, 
3806 Cottage Grove Avenue 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Salome, a dramatic reading, by Herman 
Sudermann. This reading depicts a_ Bible 
scene by telling the old story of Salome, 
daughter of Herodias, wife of Herod, asking 
for the head of John the Baptist at the instiga- 
tion of her mother. Vivid climax.—Helen Movius 


Not Even Death, by Richard E. Nisewander. 
A monologue of a lover, grieving for his dead 
bride of a few months; spoken before he 
plunges into the waiting waters to join her 
in another world. The selection is beautifully 
worded.—Helen Movius 


Medea, by Euripides. The old Greek tale 
of Medea, who, her love for Jason turned to 
hate, kills their two children whom she loves 
to get revenge on the father. Then, in a 
chariot of dragons, she sails aloft with the 
bodies of the children, leaving Jason bowed 
in grief. A strong dramatic reading.—Helen 
Movius 


John the Baptist, by Hermann Sudermann. 
John the Baptist tells the assembled people 
of the baptism of Jesus and of his second 
coming.—Helen Movius 


Dark to Light, by Bernice Harris. A dramatic 
reading that intrigues the audience with its 
suspense which builds quietly throughout. A 
girl is telling the story of her courtship while 
attending college and of the pleasant times 
they have together. Although the choice of 
words, of touch and sound is stressed through- 
out, one looks for some revelation out of the 
ordinary, but not until the climax does the 
narrator say that her lover is blind.—Helen 
Movius 


Walter H. Baker Co. 
Boston 11, Massachusetts 


Dollars and Nonsense, a comedy in three acts 
by William Ellis Jones. 7w., 5m. Royalty, 
ten copies of the play. $2.50 repeating per- 
formances. Setting: The living-library-work- 
room of the writer, John Bennett. The plot 
concerns the author whose family (wife and 











three children go on an imaginary get-rich. 
quick spree. They lose their perspectives. 
Dad's book contract finally comes through 4; 
the family return to a more normal pattern of 
living. Worth one good act.—Marion Stuart 


Dressed to Kill, a melo-mystery in three acts 
by Kurtz Gordon. 6w., 7m. Royalty, $10.00 
a performance. Philip Martin, suspected by 
the police and his friends of having murdered 
his cousin, plans to arrange a party which js 
an exact reproduction of the original murder 
setting. He does this to prove his innocence, 
but during the game of “murder” he is killed 
The last two acts involve a police inspector 
who re-builds the case to solve the crime. 
The lines read easily, maintain the element 
of suspense and surprise. Suitable for high 
school.—Marion Stuart 





Seventeen Is Awfully Young, a play in three 
acts, by Ruth and Nathan Hale. 6m., 5vw,. 
Royalty, $10.00. The plot is the trite one of 
the glamorous sister finally being out-classed 
by the mousey, but brilliant, sister. The fairy 
godmother who brings this about is_ the 
English teacher. The ever-present kid brother, 
augmented by his negro counterpart, wanders 
in and out. The physical make-up of the play 
is excellent,—Roberta Dinwiddie Sheets 


The Dramatic Publishing Company 
1706 South Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 


The Perfect Idiot, a farce in three acts, by 
Eunice and Grant Atkinson. 8m., 7 w. Roy- 
alty, $10.00. The perfect idiot in this play 
is a teen-ager by the name of Dan who is 
determined to leave his high school circle of 
friends for a try at college life where he 
expects to find people who will appreciate 
his high I.Q. However, he changes his mind 
when he develops a romantic interest in Linda. 
His problems as a genius and inventor of the 
“hypnotic box” are only multiplied by his 
success in making perfect zero in the college 
entrance examination. Those who are fond of 
the Henry Aldrich radio programs will find this 
play a worthy stage substitute. The piay is 
relatively easy to stage with plenty of furcical 
situations. The large cast of boys and girls 
makes this a suitable choice for a class »lay.- 
Ernest Bavely 


The Four of Hearts Mystery, dramatiz.d by 
William Rand from the book of the same 
name by Ellery Queen. 8 m., 7 w. One interior 
set. Royalty, $25.00. This play has scveral 
features that commend themselves to an ateur 
drama groups, particularly to high :chool 
clubs. The large cast makes the play a good 
choice for class groups. The ease with ‘vhich 
the play can be staged will make it quite 
suitable for inexperienced casts. The fast- 
moving, thrilling plot gives the play those 
qualities that both audiences and players de- 
sire in a play of this kind. Of course. the 
general effectiveness of the play rests upon 
capable directing and intelligent acting. The 
play is perhaps not as “mysterious” as others 
of this kind, but the situations are more jlaus- 
ible, giving the players many opportunities to 
develop distinct character parts.—Ernest Bavely 
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Webb as Belvedere. 
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The play from which 20th Century Fow made the picture SITTING PRETTY with Clifton 


ELVEDERE 


By GWEN DAVENPORT 


A Comedy in Three Acts 


4 males. Books, 
2 females. 85 cents. 
2 children. 

Royalty, 
Interior. $25.00. 


Modern Costumes. 





Photo Courtesy 20th Century-Fox Film Corp. 


BELVEDERE is the most extraordinary character of the modern stage. In his own words, he 
is nothing less magnificant than a genius. This is the very play from which ‘Twentieth Century- 
Fox made Sitting Pretty, the picture which starred C lifton Webb in the title role and which 
drew such extravagant critical notices all across the country. The action takes place in a normal 
American home, the interior of which is continually under assault by two mischevious young- 
sters. [The baby sitter situation being so acute, Mrs. King decides that the only way she 
will ever get any piece and quiet will be to advertise for a professional. A writer named Lynn 
Belvedere is finally chosen by mail. When Belvedere arrives the Kings are surprised to find 
that he is not a woman, but a very precise and impeccable gentleman. However, the baby 
sitter situation still being acute, Belvedere is accepted into the household on the condition 
that, in return for board and lodging, it will be his duty to feed and care for the baby and 
to curb the destructive instincts or the two young boys. Belvedere soon realizes what a mis- 
take he has made when these inquisitive mechanics flood the bath-tub and let the water leak 
through upon his head. Later at night he comes downstairs to discover Jimmy, “who has 
never been allowed sufficient privacy in the living room to take the radio to pieces,” systemati- 
cally proceeding to do so. ‘Then he becomes engaged in the missing bolt episode and in the 
charming story-telling adventure. In this manner the action rolls merrily along until Belve- 
dere’s first book is published and his claims of genius sustained. And then, when it’s all over, 
you will agree that Lynn Belvedere is the most captivating character and the only genuine 
genius you have ever met. 


* * * 


Send for the 1950 Supplement to our Basic Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


THE HOUSE OF PLAYS 





25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


(Founded 1830) 7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 









































AN ENCHANTING DRAMATIZATION 


of Maureen Daly’s famous novel 


SEVENTEENTH SUMMER 


Dramatized by Anne Coulter Martens 


Posters 


SEVENTEENTH SUMMER is the story of Angie, 
from the first exciting moment when she meets 
Jack Duluth and he asks her to go sailing with 
him in his new boat. The two. fall in love, but 
Angie has to contend with a determined rival 
for Jack, not to mention her sisters, who almost 
drive her to distraction. This play builds quickly 
through scenes that are both tense and yet full 
of high humor until that awful moment when Jack 
and Angie misunderstand each other and quarrel. 


Royalty, $25.00 


' The Mark 


Three acts, 6 m., 7 w. 





Angie has a date ! 


Angie is crushed. Her seventeenth summer is 
almost over, and soon she must leave for college 
— and still Jack doesn’t call. Then, with a thrilling 
finale, that one and only summer comes to a 
superb end. Surrounding Angie is one of the most 
personable, entertaining, and thoroughly likable 
cast of characters that will ever step from the 
printed page to the boards of your theatre. This 
is a play that you, your audfence, and your cast 
will long remember. 


Price, 75c 


of Quality 


in the Theatre 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1706 South Prairie Avenue 


Chicago 16, Illinois 








Say You Saw It In 


Dramatics 





